


HOODS MAGAZINE. 


| | IGNEZ DE CASTRO. 


ACT IV. 


Scene I.-—G1Rra.po, in his under garments, coarsely pillowed up, 
on a truckle bedstead—his faded mantle and sword on a stool by 
its side.—A table, with a vessel or two, for medicinal, and other 
drinks, and nutriments,on it. The SERVING Man, who suc- 
coured him on the night of the ball, in attendance. 


GIRALDO. 
I am more calm! good fellow, what hath pass’d ? 
Where am I ? 
SERVING MAN, 
In your lodging, on your bed. 


GIRALDO. 
There hath been darkness somewhere; I was lost; 
And, then, my head reel’d painfully—Ha! now, 
I recollect a fail—a blow—a flash 
Thro’ eyes and brain—and nothing more for days. 


SERVING MAN. 
Not days, but many hours. 


GIRALDO. 
Unnoted days, 
Till that most painful reeling back to sense, 
And dread and weakness with it. 


SERVING MAN. 
Quench the heat 
Which burns throughout your frame; Gongalves sends 
Some cooling potion. 


GIRALDO. 
I wil] none from him / 
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SERVING MAN. 
Why? 





GIRALDO, 
Why? [ With a stare. | 

I will not.—<As a fellow-man 
Who pitied, and dost pity me, Oh, swear, 
If I, again, should Jose my senses, thou Fi 
Wilt harbour nothing that Gongalves sends; , 
Throw’t to the dogs; nor proffer it, nor taste. " 
If he send coin, ’tis right. ; 

SERVING MAN. 
He hath. 


GIRALDO. 






























He ought; 
It was his duty—buy whate’er we need ; 
I trust you; you were kind to me, when I 
Was outeast and repuls’d; I trust you, Man! 
But trust not you Goncalves—swear ! 





SERVING MAN. 
I swear. 
GIRALDO. 
Oh, for a drink to quench this burning plague, 
And dissipate these sinkings. 


SERVING MAN. 
Try your own, 
Our country’s simple potion which J mix’d. 


: GIRALDO. 
Where’s that Gongalves sent ? 


SERVING MAN. 
Canst see? 
[ Showing it to him. 
GIRALDO. 
No more ? 
SERVING MAN. 
This is the whole. | 
GIRALDO. 
‘a a ee ee into the street ! 
ow, me in the draught yourself prepar’d, 
And will follow. . = 
[Servine Man drinks first, and Gira.po, eagerly, after him. 
How it cools my throat, | 
And adds a grateful sense of strength infus’d! [ Pauses. 
Never was wine elixir like to this; 
Its acid and its sweet are worth the world. 
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I am a wicked man, and vile to you 
Who wrought me genuine kindness, when the rest 
Were false and insolent: the aid I claim’d 
When I o’erclimb’d yon fatal Convent wall, 
Thank Providence it hath not cost your life. 
Ask me not now—I climb’d to work a crime ; 
It was no love-freak as I lied to sham, 
But ghastly hideous crime. 
[A knock at the door. | 
Who summon there? [Jn ¢error. 
[|GoncaALVEs enters, disguised as a confessor. | 


GONCALVES. 
My children, Benedicite; deep peace 
Brood o’er this sick man’s couch, and in his heart. 
We, who reach every thing that passes, learn’d 
From one of our prompt brotherhood at hand, 
A wounded man, supported by his friend, 
Was carried o’er this threshold: him we seek, 
To comfort him in mind, and, if his want 
Be meat, or drink, or med’cine, to provide. 


GIRALDO. 
Most worthy father! 


SERVING MAN. 
Those are well supplied. 


GONCALVES. 
By whom? 
SERVING MAN. 
I am forbidden. . 
GONCALVES. 
Not to me, 
Whose memory is the hiding-place wherein 
The troubled lodge their burdens, and are safe. 
You would confess your sins? not trust me, youth ? 
What! hide so small a matter from mine ear? 
Who is’t supplies his wants ? 


SERVING MAN. 
Good priest, I’m sworn. 


GONCALVES. 
There is a cause! ° [ Accusingly. 
I—I can loose your oath. 


SERVING MAN. 
Comfort our suff’rer: spare my oath uncrush’d. 
[ServinG Man draws away from GONCALVES. 
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GONCALVES. 
The fellow’s staunch; my mind is more at ease ; 
He shall be further sworn; he heeds his oaths. [ Aside. 
If they who hire, or pay thee for thy pains, [to Serving Man. 
Fail, or become remiss, rely on me: 

I shall come daily; I will pay you, too; 

So, keep your post—see no one—tend your charge— 

Your patient is a gentleman—take heed ! 

Hath our dear brother wander’d, or discours’d 

Of his past errors, when his senses stray’d ? 


SERVING MAN. 
His errors, father, he hath kept for thee. 
I am a new acquaintance, poor, and plac’d 
To tend his cure; his secrets are not mine. 


GONCALVES. 
No crime, or error, bath escap’d his lips ? 


SERVING MAN. 
He hath but just recover’d use of speech, 
Nor told his sins. 
GONGALVES. 
Heaven grant they’re few to own. 
Retire till call’d; the floors below will serve ; 
Leave not the house; recruit thyself, and wait. 
[Gives money to the Man, who retires. 
Art sleeping, brother ? 
GIRALDO. 
No; my eyes were clos’d, 
That I might better see the load within. 
Light pains my eyes—my brain—and, with the pain, 
Confuseth mem’ries—purposes— 
GONCALVES. 
Be calm’d— 
You spoke of purposes; I trust they tend 
To place before me every phase of sin 
Since shrift absolv’d you last? To spare your pain, 
And waste of precious breath, remember, son, 
“Once shriv'd, for ever shriv’d "—those sins, alone, 
Confess me which were ne’er before confess’d : 
Which have been interceded for, dismiss, 
Irk not your conscience with them ; but begin 
With that, the very last, whate’er it be, 
Your grief would fain repent. 


GIRALDO. 
My latest Sin, 
Was but premeditated, not perform’'d. 
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GONCALVES. 
Wherefore ? 


GIRALDO. 
Some unseen influence chain’d my will. 
GONCALVES. 
Ha !—but the sin you meditated ? 
GIRALDO. 
Was— (a pause. 
A murder—in cold blood— [ whisperingly. 


GONCALVES. 
Ot whom ? of whom ? 


GIRALDO. 
A woman, and a princess. 
GONCALVES. 
Princess ? whom ? 


GIRALDO. 
The Castro, who is Pedro’s lawful wife, 
And future queen of Lusitania’s realm. 
Well may’st thou start amazedly; the world 
Believe her Pedro’s mistress; I have heard 
From her own lips, [GoNncALVEs starts up. 
GONGALVES. 
Had’st converse with her ? 


GIRALDO. 
No: 
But catching her clear voice, behind the trees, 
Where I lay wait, and dogg’d her, some good Power 
Fore’d me to listen, and I heard, 


GONCALVES. 
On, on! 
GIRALDO. 
Why such emotion? You would tothe King, 
And rob me of my secret, and reward! 
[ Straining eagerly forward, then sinking back with excitement. 


GONCALVES. 
I wait to shrive you—if your secret’s told, 
You shall be paid—(in coin you least expect)— [ Aside. 


This mood is not of penitence, my son ; 
Look to your state ; your wants shall be supplied ;— 
Should late recovery dawn, 
GIRALDO. 
Support me—so— 
I feel it will not—I was wrong to dwell 
On gain, or gold-——my penitence shall be 
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To break for you my own confession’s seal, 
And charge you, as you love your life, Sir Priest, 
To reach the King, and warn him that his heir 

Is lawful husband of a lawful wife, 

And she, Gongalves hir’d me to despatch, 

(I wonder not you startle at the shock) 

Will one day sit on Lusitania’s throne. 


GONCALVES. 
That was her boast ? 
GIRALDO. 
Her words were words of fire. 
“‘O King, and base Gongalves ”"—base indeed, 
Who lur’d me to this murder—* ye are foil'd. 
I am Dom Pedro's wife, his lawful mate, 
And reign high Queen of Portugal when ye 
Are dust!” 
GONCALVES. 
The Traitress ! 
GIRALDO. 
Priest! 
GONCALVES. 
No Priest, vile clod ! 
But that Gongalves, thou, and this false minx, 
Have dar’d— [GrraLpvo looks stupified with consternation. 
I come to kill thee with my curse, 
And send thy craven soul, which nigh had dragg’d 
Goncalves from his height, unshriven hence. 
Choke, ere thy breath attaint another ear, 
Die, and be carrion—hireling! dastard! fool! 

[GiraLpo shrieks and falls back, clasping his hands over 
his face. A dead silence ensues. Aftera short space, 
GoncaLvEs, glaring on him like a beast of prey, eager, 
yet afraid to spring, cautiously draws closer to ascer- 
tain if GrraLpo be dead, 

Still breathing ? would some offcast like himself 
Were close at hand to hurl my danger home. 

I have not courage to lay hold, and feel 

My secret safely throttling in his throat. 

The man below ’s too honest! Ha! he moves. 

[GrRALDO struggles up on one arm—pauses to recover breath 
—and then, slowly and solemnly, in broken fragments, 
proceeds. GONGALVEs recoils several paces. 

GIRALDO. 
Mock Priest—Gongalves—thou art not my judge! 
The archfiend glares thro’ thy unpitying eyes. 
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A light hath broken on me—good for thee, 
If it succeed—to cast the demon forth. 
Tho’ man —thyself—would hurl me to despair, 
And seem’d—some hideous moments—to prevail ; 
I have look’d up on high—a poor lost wretch— 
A sinner of the deepest, darkest stains, 
I have not been rejected—man is weak, 
The great Ordainer strong—nay, fear not me, 
If I grow ghastly—in the pangs of death ; 
Rather the unclean spirit in thy breast 
Fear—and exorcise—ere it win thy soul. 
I shall not harm thee—tho’ my deadliest foe. 
[4 pause, during which he makes strange motions as if 
perceiving invisible beings. 
I see—the thief in Paradise—a cross 
Held out—to me —and, lo, my mother’s form— 
Yon saint I lost in childhood—she whose loss 
Cast me-—a prey—to Men whom God redeem— 
She looks a look of pity—love—and hope— 
Goncalves would have cast me—to the pit :— 
The Friend of sinners—hears me :—I grow dim— 
Go to the King, advise him they are one, [Hurriedly. 
Abjure thy purpose—nurture wrong no more— 
And, as I would be pardon’d—from my soul— 





Gongalves—where art thou ?—I pardon—thee. [ Dies. 
[GoncALvEs pulls his cowl over his features. 
GONCALVES. 


He’s dead? [Jn an audible whisper, as if afraid to speak out. 
My nerves are shiv’ring at the thought. 
Is he quite safe ? I’m sick and chill at heart, 
And my knees knock as ne’er they knock’d before. 
The corpse will rise again if I go near, 
Yet I would know he’s dead— [Stretching forward. 
sy As dead he is ! 
I kill’d him, but the wretch must not kill me. 
Ho, fellow, to your comrade ! 
[Servinc MAN re-enters. ] 
Yon frail clay 
Is tenantless ; his passing was in peace. 
He told you nothing? 
SERVING MAN. 
Nothing, 
[GoncaLveEs, as if encouraged by the presence of a second 
party, approaches the dead body for an instant or two. 
But a crime [ Aside. 
Unperpetrated, which, in truth, is naught. 
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GONGALVES. 
I'll cite another Priest; till then, watch there ; 
He shall bring orders, and the needful means 
To aid you in the proper, decent rites. 
When your dead ’s buried, you shall have reward. 
[Motioning him to sit by the corpse. 
Fate multiplies the reasons she must die— [ Aside. 
Nor King, nor colleagues, must be disabus’d, 
For King and colleagues have been a to doom 
The Heir Apparent’s Mistress—not his Wife— 
[ Gongalves goes forth. 





Scene II.—Night. One of the Gates of Coimbra. The Spanish 
Cavalier comes thro’ the Gate and looks to the distance. 


CAVALIER. 
They keep their covert snugly. 
[ Cavalier winds a eerie in a musical under-note. 
ere he comes, 
Growing distinct, amid the darkness round, 
As he draws near; my page in whom I trust,— 
I ought, for his deserts—the Prince trusts me, 
He may; my sister Ignez is a link, 
Angelical, to bind us each to each. 
[A Page, in riding accoutrements, enters. 
Things darken, Gomez! these unto the Prince, 
With best despatch ;—you mounted those I bade ? 


1 ee PAGE. 
Dias, and three beside—well arm’d, and hors’d 
To leave the King’s expresses, should they race 
The road we go, a league an hour, behind. 


CAVALIER. 
You have not been observ’d ? 


PAGE. 
| By none ; we crept 
By stealth, and singly, to yon spot you nam’d. 


CAVALIER. 
Ride for the forest-haunts, beyond the hills 
Where Bragelone’s domains sweep far and wide. 
Save to breathe man or horse, or (saddle-fast) 
To snatch a draught to back ye, pull not rein, 
Till these are oe in the Prince’s hand ; 
Then, you may find your feet. Your patron, Boy, 
Holds you a faithful and a daring youth: 
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Ride for your life, the swifter you arrive, 
The Prince shall more esteem you; so shall I. 


PAGE. 
The gallop is an ecstasy, and praise, 
From those I love, a meed I'd die to earn. 


CAVALIER. 
Ride carefully the while; your steeds are sure, 
Use judgment not to push them past their speed. 
[Page goes out rapidly. 
“ The gallop is an ecstasy,” I would 
The matter for the gallop were the same. 
The moment that Gongalves reach’d the town, 
So sudden-swift, as tho’ he were in chase 
Of Pedro who had fled the siege at Court, 
I lik’d it not; but, still, did ne’er suspect 
He sought another than the truant heir. 
My sister’s tears betray’'d—the King had stoop’d, 
And he, his Minister in chief, Goncalves ; 
He had consented to be mouthpiece, he, 
To ask a harmless Lady—shame to both !— 
‘l’o tear her heart’s affections from her breast, 
And stamp her children fatherless :—I said 
To ask—To bribe! to threaten! to ensnare! 
[ Listens in the direction taken by the Page. 
The wind is with them, so, the silent night, 
Scarce rings their clatt’ring tramp upon my ear. 
It Weakens, every second—now, ’tis hush’d. 
[Two spies steal through the gate, and, at a distance, 
watch the Cavalier’s motions. 
Coelho and Pacheco next appear’d : 
The King hath, since, arriv’d; and, neighbour’d near 
At Monté Mayor, helps the artful game. 
I warn’d the good Archbishop and the Queen, 
(Who, tho’ the rank of Ignez be conceal’d, 
Treat her humanely for the children’s sake) 
To hold in check the King—but he, tgo, comes, 
As I have learn’d since noon! I greatly err, 
Or Queen and Bishop will pursue his steps, 
Which indicate a something strangely meant. [ Muses. 
Surely Gongalves would not urge the King 
To seize her, in the absence of the Prince, 
And force her, and her infants, weeping, hence ?— 
Who knows, but dragg’d on board some ready barge, 


They may design to waft them towards the sea, 


To freight some galley with them back to Spain? 
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Unless some desperado-scheme’s afoot, 
Why rush’d the King within his Creature’s call ? 
Oh, would the Prince had never left his roof, 
To shun a danger which his absence shapes 
Into another danger still more dire. 
I am alone—the Prise foresaw no ill— 
Not half a dozen swords can I command, 
Now Dias and his comrades are express’d. 
Still, ere the minions of the Court succeed 
(1f they attempt, which much I fear they may) 
To rob Dom Pedro of his lawful wife, 
I will proclaim her such—alarm the Town— 
And, if I stand alone, will draw, and strike 
For Pedro’s fortunes, and my sister’s rights. 
I will return, and note—things are not ripe ; 
Let’s hope the Prince will reach us ere they be. 
Pedro and Ignez are, alas, to blame ; 
They have done wrong to hide their marriage-state. 
J, too, was wrong in my mistaken view, 
Failing to summon Pedro to the spot, 
The moment that Gongalves first arriv’d. 
[Goes in, followed, at a distance, by the Spies. 


Scene IIl.—Apartments of the Superior in the Convent of 
Santa Clara. IGnez in agitation, with the Superior. 


Ianez looks about wildly, only, by fits and starts, attending to 
SUPERIOR. 


- 


SUPERIOR. 
Take heart, my child! compose your flutter’d thoughts. 
It was no vision, but a harmless dream 
Which you shall ease your breast, when you are calm’d, 
To tell me, as myself have told the like, 
When I was young as you. 

IGNEZ. 

The children sleep ? 
I did not Jeave them till their little cries 
Had pass’d away. . 

SUPERIOR. 
Zenette is’by their side, 

And they are warm in slumbers. 


IGNEZ. 
What’s the hour ? 


egies SUPERIOR. 
Verging on midnight. You retir’d to rest 
Earlier than you're accustom’d; Tis not so, 
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When Pedro’s in your home; and | would say, 
Love, pining for love’s absence, rack’d your brain 
With these crude frights and fantasies.—No more ! 
It was no vision, but the casual birth 

Of restless hours, and yearnings for your Lord. 


IGNEZ. 
I see it, still. 
SUPERIOR. 
Then, yield the whole a tongue : 
Speak it; and this impression, now so keen, 
Will wane as you unburthen it. 
IGNEZ. 
I quail, 
It is so awful—Mother, I did wrong 
To rouse you at this hour? 
SUPERIOR. 
My child did right 
To fly for consolation, when her need 
Assail’d her; and to one,—howe’er so weak 
To act good precepts,—to console her, strong. 


[ The outer bell of the Convent is rung. IGNEz and Su- 
PERIOR both listen in different attitudes of alarm. 


IGNEZ. 


What can this bode ? thyself dost look alarm’d. 


SUPERIOR. 
Surpris’'d, my Ignez!—do not deem—“ alarm’d.” 
Who ring, are friends: I hear the gate unbarr’d. 


IGNEZ. 
But who, at such a season ? 


SUPERIOR. 
Should it be 
Thy Pedro to surprise thee! 


IGNEZ. 

Would it were, 
To hear, and to interpret—’tis not he! 
He is too careful of his tender plant,— 
For such he doats to call me—to resort 
To unadvis’d surprises, which might-try, 
Even with joy, Love’s Sensitiveness—No, 
It is not he to shield me. 

SUPERIOR. 
Still, this dream ! 
But, steps are on the stairways! 
[Ianez draws nearer to Superior. 
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[The Queen Beatriz, and the ARCHBISHOP OF 
BraGa, are ushered in by two Nuns who retire. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
Health and peace ! 
God's blessing, and our benediction, rest 
On Santa Clara’s sisterhood, and, first, 
On her, our pattern here, who tends the fold. 
The Lady Ignez, too, is in our prayers, 
Who note her qualities, and Pedro’s truth. 


QUEEN. 
Allstate and ceremony laid aside, 
We crave advice, regardless of the hour ; 
Since that we would unravel brooks no pause, 
Though new to us but some few hours ago. 
We would be private: while our gentle friend, 
So late at her devotions, seeks her rest. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
It is of Ignez! [ Aside to Superior. 
SUPERIOR. 

Ha! then ye should learn 
What brings her hither—[aside.] with your honour’d leaves, 
I read her prayer; permit our child to stay. 
She hath been rous’d from sleep by some such dream— 
Vision she counts it—as we all have dream’d 
Who reach the years of care; and I am fain, 
(To ease her mind before she doth return 
To seek her pillow whence she just hath fled) 
Our suff’rer should collect her scatter’d thoughts, 
And, strengthen’d by your presence and regard, 
Show us her vision, I should say, her dream, 
And, so, allay her terrors. 














QUEEN. 
[ like not 
This dreaming, with the facts which we have glean’d _[ Aside. 


SUPERIOR 
The Lady Ignez will control her fears, 
And give us their phantasmas. 


IGNEZ. 
If I can! 
[ After a pause. | 

O royal Dame, and you, most reverend Sir, 
Forgive me if I tremble as I tell. 
I thought I stood within our Minster’s porch, 
How I reach’d there appear'd not, and, awhile, 
I was alone, and shiv’ring ‘mid the gloom. 
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I felt the chill, as still I feel it, here, 

Creep through my being; while a horror weigh’d 
Both on my brain and heart: I strove to cry 

For help, but could not; instantly, it seem’d 

The vacancy took shapes—Before me, loom’d 

Into the palpable, a sumptuous sweep 

Of purple Canopies, pavilion’d round 

Some thronal shrine they curtain’d from the sight. 
Upon them were emblazon’d Lucia’s arms, 
Quarter’d with proud Castile’s. Oh, give me breath, 
The horror is not yet! Around the walls 

Hung banners, aitchments, trophies, ne’er yet seen 
Within their sacred precincts ; and the whole 
Gleam’d ’midst unnumber’d lights that, tier by tier, 
Like stars at latest ev’ning, broke to view. 

As the full blaze shone out in dazzling trim, 

Over Santa Clara, thro’ the void of space, 

A pond’rous passing-bell was heard to toll; 

I heard it, as I hear my own words, now. 

Still I was lone—aghast and thrill’d with dread, 
Mad to retreat, yet spell-bound to remain, 

When, suddenly reveal’d, a dismal train, 

Scaring the solitude, pac’d slowly by, 

Their leader muffled like the band he led. 

Oh! what a shudd’ring seiz’d me as he pass’d, 
Scarce less than when—but that is yet to come. 
They peopled all th’ interior! Nave and aisles, 
Chancel, and stall, and loft; confessionals, 

And private chapelries, o’erswarm’d with life, 
Human, funereal-clad, but deathlike mute. 


SUPERIOR. 
Have you ne’er conn’d, to comfort you, my child, 
Our ancient saying—‘ dream of dole and death ; 
Wake, and reap new-found joy?” 
IGNEZ. 
Hush, hush, I dim 

The order of the vision. 

ARCHBISHOP. 

Pause, and try 
A draught from faith’s clear fountain. 


QUEEN. 
By my crown, 
relish not this order of her dream, 
Its ominous precision. 
ARCHBISHOP. 
Strangely tim’d 


{ Aside. 
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With our unusual advent, and the cause 
Enough disclos’d to tax these midnight hours. 


IGNEZ. 
Where left I off? 
SUPERIOR. 
The Minster was alive 
With mourning crowds who, hush’d in awful state, 
Tended some sov’reign obsequy. 


IGNEZ. 

"Tis en ! 
To drown the night-wail of the passing-bell, 
The mighty Organ burst upon mine ear 
In coronation anthems; and, behold, 
As by enchantment, at the pealing sounds, 
High jubilant, which shook the vaulted roofs, 
Thro’ the vast throng the muffling garments chang’d 
To festal robes; the lights blaz’d trebly bright; 
And—while my breath grew thicker, and my heart 
Sicken’d with palpitations of alarm— 
The Canopies drew up! a general shout, 
Which rock’d the Minster’s structure (so 1 deem’d) 
And, thro’ my reeling senses, check'd my sight, 
Hail’d a dim Female figure on a throne ; 
A Male, the leader of the mourning train, 
At her left hand, beneath her; with his head 
Averted from his Mate; a mist, or veil, 
Hung o’er her features ; her tiara’s gems, 
Her regal robes, the sceptre in her hand, 
Grown visible and glorious to the gaze. 
But, now, the horror comes! With one acclaim, 
When the rapt congregation rent the air, 
Symphonious with the Organ’s thund’ring roll, 
And nam’d her—“ Queen of Lusitania’s realm,” 
At their all-hails, the mist dissolv’d, and lo, 
(Thrice horrible to dream, no less, to paint) 
I saw, as you do see me where I stand— [stopping short. 

QUEEN, 
Whom? What? 
ARCHBISHOP. 
Speak, speak ! 


SUPERIOR. 


My child, my Ignez, sweet ! 


Look not so wildly. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
Is she stricken dumb ? 
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QUEEN. 
Whom saw’st thou? What? 


ARCHBISHOP. 
If, Lady, we may ask. 


IGNEZ. 


Myself! That worshipp’d Queen, your Ignez here! 


Your Ignez here, o’ersensitive with life, 
Saw, in her dream, herself enthron’d a Queen, 
Insensible, as alabaster cold, 
As rigid, meaningless, and ghastly pale. 
There, on that chair of state, superbly plac’d, 
Sole orb and centre of the gorgeous scene, 
I was saluted, hymn’d, anointed, crown’d, 
Proclaim’d of all, and ne’ertheless—a corpse. 
See, see, again, my spectre, where [ sit ! 
Hide, hide me, save me! 

SUPERIOR. 

Sister be compos’d. 


ARCHBISHOP. 
’Tis but illusion. 


QUEEN. 
Ignez, we are by, 
: SUPERIOR. 
To comfort and protect you. 


IGNEZ. 
"Twas my dream, 
That was reality. 
SUPERIOR. 
Till lost in space. 


IGNEZ. 
O friends, the throng by that white Mystery pass’d, 
Statesmen, and warriors, beauties, old and young, 
And paid the dead their homage; each, in turn, 
Kissing the hem of its enthronement’s shroud, 
(The costliest shroud that ever mortal wore) 
Some fervently, and some, I thought, who seowl’d. 
Not once, throughout, I saw my Pedro’s face, 
His post, his form, alone proclaim’d him mine. 
And, now, the worship clos’d; the several choirs 
Still’d their responsions ; and the organ ceas’d; 
The lights wax’d dimmer ; and th’ exultant host 


Resum’d their muffled trim; the throne-crown’d corpse, 


Myself, was cartain’d from my straining eyes ; 
And the huge bell again knell’d forth its moan. 
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Now, from the pile, the slow procession wound ; 

My Catafalque invisibly propell’d 

Midst flaring ranks of torchmen, who illum’d, 

League after league, night’s dark and ghostly pall. 

Tho’ I saw every thing, it seem’d as tho’ 

Not one, around, saw me; nor when the line 

Pass'd in, nor when, returning, they pass’d out ; 

And this itself was hideous! When we came 

(I follow’d in my trance where Pedro led) 

To Alcobaga—well I knew the spot, 

My pilgrimage at times—a royal tomb 

Of purest marble smote upon my eyes, 

And men were busy with its open’d jaws. 

A halt—a bustle—something creak’d and strain’d— 

I wot not how, I stood by Pedro’s side, 

And he groan’d audibly within the folds 

That hid his anguish—hark, another creak, 

As he sobb’d forth—* My Ignez, dust to dust.” 

I tried to check him ; then, [ shriek’d for fright; 

Struggled to fly ; the struggle shook my frame, 

And rous’d my children; little Diniz’ hands 

Patting my cheeks, amidst his sister’s cries, 

Woke me—to feel I was not where I dream’d, 

But not to feel the haunting of the scene, 

Its grim impression, less—oh, send for Pedro, 

Recall him home, and Ignez, then, may rest. | 
[Sinks back, much exhausted. 


QUEEN. 
You are exhausted, child: our Sister, here, 
Will lead you to your couch-—and we will sit 
About you, and converse till you are sooth’d. 


! ARCHBISHOP. 
You will not dream again ; ‘but taste repose 
The sounder for the suff’ring you have pass’d.. 
Our business with our Sister shall await 
Till sleep o’ertake you, and refresh your mind. 

: ot 2 
I long to kiss the children as theylie 
Lock'd in the slumbers you shall soon partake. 
[Z 0, out, IGNEZ supported and soat ed by, SUPERIOR 
a lene i nAouriniae Mowing. 
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A WORD WITH DR. JOHNSON. 
( Continued.) 


Ir we turn to the Council of the Grecian chiefs, in ** Trorius 
and Cresstipa” (Act 1, Scene 3), we recognize, in the speeches 
of Agamemnon, and Nestor, the imperial grandeur of “ the 
king of men,” and the staid sobriety of grey-headed experience ; 
while the idiosyncracy of the crafty Ulysses, quick in device, 
and fertile in expedients, developes itself with the truthfulness 
of Homeric portraiture. The sons of Priam—Hector, Troilus, 
Paris—are individualized in their several speeches on the 
question of resigning Helen; though Hector does quote Aris- 
totle! such an anachronism would be “high misdemeanour ” 
with the classicality of Johnson; and is, no doubt, an instance 
of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ catching an opportunity to display his stores 
of knowledge ”—to the pity or resentment of the Dr. !—Alas, 
for such hypercritical candour! 

Under the head of ‘‘ set speeches,” we may range Shylock’s 
answers to the Duke’s appeal to him to forego the prosecution 
of his revengeful suit against Antonio. The Jew’s defence is 
remarkable for the clearness of its positions, the force of its 
logic, and the home-application ‘of its arguments; as well as for 
its full revelation of the inflexible nature of the man, agree- 
ably with the traits of his character presented in the scene of his 
first introduction to our notice: viz., a close calculator, a shrewd 
disputant (for he is fond of ‘‘chopping logic”), a bold stickler 
“for that which is his own,” and (what Johnson liked) “a good 
hater.” Portia’s special pleading, too, is full of point and effect ; 
and the eloquent christian lecture on “the quality of mercy”’ 
could scarcely be deemed not ‘‘ demanded by the occasion,” by 
the critic who complains that our poet ‘neglects opportunities 
of instructing or delighting, which the train of his story seems 
to force upon him ”—that “his precepts and axioms drop casu- 
ally toma him ”—that ‘he isso much more careful to please 
than to instruct, that he seems to write without’ any moral 
purpose.” But this charge we shall consider anon, 

urn to THe WinTER’s Tate, (Act 3, Scene 2).—The defence 
of Hermione —“ set down with as much modesty as cunning” 
—comprising, the mild but firm assertion of innocence, supported 
by an easy and natural process of inductive reasoning : contempt 
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of death, while she is tenacious of honour as the heritage of her 
offspring — 
* for honour, 


'Tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And only that I stand for,” 


the submissive behaviour of the wife to her lord and king, even 
while repudiating his imputations— 


* Sir, 
You speak a language that I understand not : 
My life stands in the level of your dreams, 
Which I'll lay down.” 


her complaint of severities inflicted without regard to her state, 
sex, or physical condition— 


“ For behold me, 
A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 
A moiety of the throne, a great king’s daughter, 
The mother of a hopeful prince, here standing 
To prate and talk for life and honour, ‘fore 
Who please to come and hear ”— 


barr’d from the presence of that hopeful prince, “like one 
infectious,” while the infant she had just given birth to,— 


“is from my breast, 
The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth, 
Haled out to murder: myself on every post 
Proclaimed a strumpet : with immodest hatred, 
The child-bed privilege denied, which ‘longs 
To women of all fashion: lastly, hurried 
Here to this place i’ the open air, before 
T have got strength of limit. Now, my liege, 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive, 
That I should fear to die! Therefore, proceed.” 


Still she enters her protest against the despotism of pronouncing 
sentence on accusations suggested by the jealousies of her judge, 
and unsupported by proof— 


_ “ But yet hear this :—mistake me not—No, life, 
I prize it not a straw; but for mine honour, 
. ich I would free), if I shall be condemn’d 


pon surmises, all proofs sleeping else 
But what your jealousies cena [ tell you, 
“Tis rigour and not law.” 


The. whole of this defence is of so touching a nature—is. charac- 
terized by such queenly dignity of conscious innocence, under 
the vilest slander which.can attaint the sex,—by such /true 
womanly patience. in. suffering, under ‘the cruelties exercised 
towards her by her husband—the enduring constancy of . the 
wife's affection softening the resentment of the woman’s|wrongs, 
——that it is impossible to. contemplate the picture;without deep 
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emotion; and a painful sympathy with the innocent victim of 
tyrant power. 

His English historical plays abound in set speeches; but we 
cannot detect in them any of those defects attributed by the 
critic ; they are commonly appropriate to the character of the 
speaker, and of the times, pertinent tothe subject, and ‘‘ german 
to the matter.” To carry out our analysis of every speech 
would fill a volume. We shall content ourselves with indicating 
some of the most prominent; simply requesting our readers, 
should they turn to examine them, not to pronounce judgment 
on any one of them taken abstractedly, but to consider every 
speech in its relation with the demand of the occasion, and with 
the circumstances and character of the speaker : 


*‘Intererit multum, Davusne loquatur, an Heros ; 
Maturusne senex, an, adhuc florente juventa, 
Fervidus.” 


he will find that these accidents are never overlooked by Shaks- 
peare—see the following— 


Ricuarp II.—Bolingbroke’s and Mowbray’s appeal and defence. 

Henry IV.—Hotspur’s defence of retaining his prisoners—Act L— 
King Henry’s remonstrance with the Prince of Wales, on his “ pas- 
sages of life ”*—- Act I1I.—Hotspur’s answer, as leader of the insur- 
rection, to the “gracious offers from the King,” brought by Sir 
Walter ees Nad IV.—remarkable for its freedom, force, and 
spirit—“ florente juventa fervidus.” Worcester’s extenuation of the 
proceedings of himself and party, in presence of the King—Act V.— 
“ Maturus senex loquitur.” The subject of these two speeches is 
precisely the same—the “articulation ” of the same grievances—their 
distinctive difference lies in the character of the speaker. 

Seconp Part or Henry [V.—The council of the Insurgents—Act L— 
Archbishop of York—The Lords Hastings, Mowbray, and Bardolph.— 
Westmoreland’s interview with them—Act IV.—the whole of this 
scene may be viewed as a series of “set speeches.” 

Henry V.—The several speeches in the * Council”—Act I. Scene IL.— 
especially the answer of Henry to the French Ambassadors; the 
speech on his detection aad condemnation of the traitor lords, at 
Southampton—Act II.—His harangues before Harfleur, and at Agin- 
court, and his answers to Mountjoy—<Acts III. IV. 

Henry VI., Seconp Part.—Duke Humpbhrey’s passionate address to 
the “Peers of England, pillars of the state,” against the cession of 
England’s possessions in France, on the marriage of Henry with 
Margaret of Anjou—Act I. 

Ricnarp III.—Richmond’s and Richard’s, to their .soldiers—Act V. 

Henry VIII—The speeches of both Henry and Katharine, in the 

1S" trial-seene, are almost verbatim from historical records, which Shaks- 
peare adopted for the more faithful portraiture! of their characters. 


“We cannot close our observations on the declamations of 
‘Shakspeare, without’ adducing one more example in support of 
ir Opinion. | 
“S"We' have indicated the speeches of Henry V. ‘in the play of 
‘that title! “They are all of them forceful and spirited, and apt 
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to the occasions which produce them. Look at his harangue 
to the retiring party, before Harfleur. A breach has been 
effected by the besiegers, and an attempt has been made to 
enter it, but the party has been repulsed. Henry advances to 
rally them: he addresses them in friendly and familar terms; 
no word of reproach or displeasure on the retiring movement— 
no over-awing them with the tone of kingly command—but as 
fellow-soldiers he entreats and encourages them to renew the 
assault : : 


“ Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ! 
Or close the wall up with our English dead !”’ 


By the happy use of the pronominal in the first person, he 
ranks himecl? as it were, with them, their leader, not their 
commander. The fourteen lines immediately following may, at 
first sight, appear superfluous; were they so, they would be 
fatal to his object: but they are far otherwise; they have a 
special purpose, which, though it may not immediately strike 
the perception of the reader, he will, on reflection, readily ac- 
knowledge. He will find they are not a mere rhetorical flourish, 
but that they are suggested by the occasion, and conducive to 
the object of the speaker. If Burke’s opinion be correct, (and 
he might have supported it by the authority of the great 
master of nature), that the expression of any strong emotion 
will assuredly be responded to by the feeling itself, then thesc 
lines on the qualities of behaviour in peace and war are philo- 
sophically eloquent. Shakspeare put them into ‘the ‘mouth of 
Henry (whom ‘he brings before us, even in the “ unyoked 
humour of his idleness,” as a keen observer of men and things) 
for the express purpose of exciting, by a vivid picture of its 
expression, the muscular energy of his soldiers,—at this moment 
in.a,.state of relaxation under the discomfiture.of their late re- 
Pavey Observe—he does not reproach their inaction; that had 

n discouragement: he simply remarks on “ modest stillness 
and humility” as becoming times of peace: an observation 
likely to strike their senses by its, inappropriateness to the pre- 
sent occasion, and not wnsuggeslive of reproof—he plunges in- 
stantly into the circumstances of the moment— 


“ But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger : 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, © 
Disguise fair Nature with hard-favour'd rage! 
pry ! "o ; PP POLAT, SH 4 
Like the brass cannon ~~ brow o’erwhelm. it, ,- 
As fearfully as doth a galled. rock ¥ vm atos ted 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded bases) stif assdin 
~~ Swilfdowith thewild and wasteful ocean:”>> =~ > 4 
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The muscular expression here pictured, and embodied by the 
speaker in his own excitement,* is caught up and reflected by 
his hearers: he watches for and observes the responsive sympa- 
thy—seizes the moment to convert the imitation to reality, and 
by a happy transition from the hypothetical ‘ Zhen” to the 
actual ‘‘ Now,” he recognizes the manifestation of a spirit 
awakened for the occasion. 

The animal courage roused, he inflames it with an ardent 
impatience for action; stamps it with mental resolution by the 
sense of honour: the gentry he stimulates, by the pride of birth, 
and ancestral renown derived from fathers whose fame was won 
upon these very fields, to set example to men of meaner blood : 
and turning upon the “ good yeomen, whose limbs were made 
in England,” calls on them to show “the mettle of their 
pasture,” their worthy breed—insinuating an association with 
the gentry in pride of legitimate English descent, which he reads 
in “ the noble lustre of their eyes.”— 

‘* Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 
Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
To his fall height —On, on, you noblest English ! 
Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof, 
Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have in these parts from morn till even fought, 
And sheath’d their swords for lack of argument : 
Dishonour not your mothers: now attest 
That those whom you call’d fathers did beget you: 
Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 
And teach them how to war.—And you, good yeomen, 
Whose limbs were made in England, show us here 
The mettle of your pasture: let us swear 
That you are worth your breeding: which I doubt not ; 
For there is none of you so mean and base 
That hath not noble lustre in your eyes.” 


Perceiving he has wound their spirits to the highest pitch, 
he cheers them to the onset with the most inspiriting metaphor, 
as suggested by their apparent eagerness for action; with 





* ‘Shakspeare has elsewhere exemplified the contagion of energetic expression.— 
. “ The thing of courage, 
As rous’d with rage, with rage doth sympathize; 
_ And with an accent tun’d in self-same key, 
Returns to chiding fortune.” Troilus and Cressida. 


“This Polydore ..... .. Jove! 
When in my three-foot stool I sit, and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his spirits fly out 
Into my story—say ‘ thus mine enemy fell, 
And thus I set my foot on ’s neck ’—even then, 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he sweats, 
Strains his young nerves, and puts himself in ree 
That acts my words. - The y brother, wal, 
Strikes life inte-my and shows'much more =~ 
His own conceiving.” | | Cymbeline—Bellarius, Act 3. 
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admirable tact assuming certainty of victory ; converting the 
dangers of the assault into the excitement of the chase; them- 
selves the hounds, their foe the started hare. 
“T see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The —— afoot : 

Follow my spirit; and, upon SPARE s, a 

Cry, ‘ for Harry !—England! and Saint George! 
Can anything be more animated, more forceful, or more fit for 
the occasion ? more cheerfully encouraging, more vividly exciting 
than the whole of this speech? Is it not, in thought and feel- 
ing, English to the core? Is it not stamped with the charac- 
ter of Harry the Fifth—with that soldier-boldness of the 
“best King of good fellows,” which is only more fully displayed 
in his subsequent speech, at Agincourt, in reproof of Westmore- 
land’s wish for 


“ But one ten thousand of those men in England 
That do no work to day!” 


Henry. No, my fair cousin : 
If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss, and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour.” 


Hemm'd in with “ five to one—and they besides all fresh—a 
fearful odds”—his own few troops “with sickness much 
enfeebled”— 


“‘ Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him.” 


but, true to his own philosophy, that 
“ Thereis some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out— 
he makes the paucity of his numbers matter of gratulation, as 
contributive to their greater honour; invests a disastrous cir- 
cumstance with a sentiment of endearment, as drawing’ them 
together in closer fellowship of feeling, 


“ We few, we happy few, we band of brothers.” 


and, while he blinks not the peril of the coming strife, in the 
tone of confident victory, he exults in the enviable glory that 
awaits them. 
“And gentlemen in Englan - 

Shall think loan ee not here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s day !” 
How admirably do these speeches illustrate the soldier-elo- 
quence of Henry, as touched upon by “Canterbury,” in his 
portraiture of the King—<Act I. 


“ List his of war, and you shall hear 
A fearful b rendered you in music.” 
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Nor are his answers to the herald, proposing to him to com- 
pound for the ransom of himself and his followers from 
‘most assured overthrow,” less apt to ‘‘the occasion,” less 
inspiring to his own party, or less imbued with his distinetive 
individuality; wherein we may trace, occasionally breaking 
through the stern resolve of 
“The royal Captain of this ruin’d band,” 
the lighter spirit of his wilder days. 
** Tell the Constable 

We are but warriors for the working day ; 

Our gayness and our gilt are all besmirch’d, 

With rainy marching in the painful field ; 

There’s not a piece of feather in our host, 

(Good argument, I hope, we will not fly) 

And time hath worn us into slovenry : 

But, by the mass, our hearts are in the trim ; 

And my poor soldiers tell me, yet ere night 

They'll be in fresher robes, for they will pluck 

The gay new coats o’er the French soldiers’ heads, 

And turn them out of service.” 

‘** Come thou no more for ransom, gentle herald : 

They shall have none, I swear, but these my joints, 

Which, if they have as I will leave ’em them, 

Shall yield them little,—tell the Constable.” 

We here dismiss our review of the ‘“ declamations, or set 
speeches.” If, in those to which we have referred, as in those we 
have displayed before the reader, we cannot detect either cold- 
ness, weakness, or ostentatious amplification; we venture to 
pronounce that they may not “‘commonly” be so stigmatized. 
On the contrary, they appear full of vigour, spirit, and pro- 
priety. We think we have shown proof of the truth of our 
opinion ; the Dr. hasadduced no example tosupport his: and while 
we see no occasion for the exercise of “‘ our pity or resentment,” 
in reference to the oratorical effusions of Shakspeare, we are 
not quite free from one or other of those feelings, in relation to 
the unfounded animadversions of Johnson. 

We now proceed to Shakspeare’s ‘‘ NARRATION,” in which “ he 
affects a disproportionate pomp of diction, and a wearisome train 
of circumlocution; and tells the incident imperfectly in many 
words, which might have been more plainly delivered in few.” 

Again we call for examples from the poet’s works. The 
critic might at least have indicated some one play in which the 
narration exhibited this inflated diction; or have quoted some 
one narrative, wearisome by its circumlocution, and many-worded 
imperfectness : but here again we are left to make the discovery 
for ourselves. That Shakspeare’s plays abound in “ narrative ” 
we freely admit: and had Johnson complained they were swr- 
charged with it, we should not have felt aggrieved. It had 
been’ but the expression of the feeling of an individual ; pro- 
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bably no two readers receive the same impression, or are alike 
affected by any one composition. But there is a wide difference 
between quantity and quality; between the too frequent use of 
narrative, and the faultiness of its construction. The latter, the 
modus loquendi, is amenable to judgment ; and we still maintain, 
the Dr. was, in fairness, bound to direct us to special instances 
of those faults he has charged upon Shakspeare, in this branch 
of composition inseparable from the work of the dramatist. 
In the absence of direct reference, we will take two plays ; 
which, from the length of the narrations employed, as well as 
their frequent occurrence, we may expect to present a fair 
specimen of the poet’s skill in this department: viz.—'’ THE 
COMEDY OF ERRORS,” and “‘ THE TEMPEST.” 

The first of these opens with the Duke of Ephesus cutting 
short the pleadings of AXgeon, by rehearsing the origin and 
the clauses of a law, under which the Syracusan merchant is 
sentenced ; and demanding of him to say “ in brief” the cause 
of his appearance in Ephesus, But the merchant’s cause is 
complicate, and cannot be briefly told, to be fully understood ; 
and a man’s story, pleading for his life, is not likely to be 
abridged of any circumstance that may extenuate the fault for 
which he stands condemned. A‘geon’s tale is necessarily 
lengthy: little less than a hundred lines. The incidents, which 
are numerous and somewhat strange, are minutely related ; not 
with any “‘ pomp of diction,” or laboured ornament of speech, 
but in simple unaffected language; though we cannot but be 
struck with the delicacy with which one interesting object is 
figured out—a young wife in her advanced state of promising 
maternity—as 

“ Almost at fainting, under 
The pleasing punishment that women bear.” 
The story proceeds, uninterrupted, through sixty lines ; when, 
overcome by his painful feeling of remembered woes, the nar- 
rator would fain break off 
“O let me say no more ! 
Gather the sequel by that went before.” 
As Johnson insists that “* Narration in dramatic poetry is natu- 
rally tedious, as it obstructs the progress of the action; it 
should therefore always be rapid, and enlivened by frequent in- 
terruption”—he would doubtless have broken in upon the tale 
before: but the Duke is a good listener, and a patient one; 
and he has no thought of interrupting the narrator—on the 
contrary, he won't, low him tostop—,, 5 3... 
“ Nay, forward, old man, do not break off so”— 
and the merchant adds eighteen lines more, ,, . 


“* To tell sad stories of his own mishaps.” 
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The Duke himself seems to delight in a tale of adventures; at 
least he shews himself much interested in this. He feels he 
has a good raconteur, and he is not disposed to lose any part of 
his story: his curiosity is athirst for every circumstance, and 
every particular, 


“ For the sake of them thou sorrowest for, 
Do me the favor to dilate at full 
What hath befall’n of them and thee till now.” 


In some thirty lines more, the old man’s story is concluded ; 
and so much has it won on the Duke’s sympathy, that, though 
he may not remit the punishment expressly adjudged by the 
laws of Syracuse and Ephesus in such a case, he exercises his 
regal privilege in favor of the doomed man, by deferring the 
execution of sentence to the latest moment. 

Now this narrative, in all its detail, was necessary to put the 
spectators in full possession of the relative position of the seve- 
ral personages in the drama; and we are compensated for the 
*‘ tediousness bestowed upon us” in the narration, by the amuse- 
ment afforded in the sequent action of the play. Its bustling 
incidents keep our attention on the gud vive. The errors of 
the several parties, so seriously perplexing to themselves, are a 
fund of entertainment to the spectators, who are in the secret ; 
and these commence as soon as the poet has prepared us to 
comprehend them. They are continued without intermission, 
and sustained with skill and vivacity to the end of the play ; 
and we are kept in a state of constant merriment by a. succes- 
sion of cross accidents, resulting from the ever-recurring confu- 
sion of identities; till the parties, maddened by imaginar 
wrongs, are driven to seek redress at the hands of Justice. We 
had forgotten the hapless AXgeon and his threatened fate, when 
we see him brought forth for execution, which awful ceremony 
the Duke appears to superintend, his breast still glowing with 
compassionate desire to avert the impending death— 


“ Yet once again proclaim it publicly, 
If any friend will pay the sum for him, 
He shall not die: so much we tender him.” 


Meanwhile, the injured wife of the Ephesian Sa ad- 
vances to claim “‘ justice :” she narrates the wrongs done to her 
by her husband, and she accuses the Superior of the Abbey of 
protecting him within her sacred walls. The Duke resolves to 
détermine this matter on the instant, He does not defer his 
hearing of the parties till the morrow: promptness of decision 
is with him a component part of justice— 


* Go—bid the Lady Abbess come to me: 
I will determine this before I stir.” 
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We find him in no such hurry to execute the sentence of the 
law on the condemned merchant, that he cannot find time to 
hear another cause till that be despatched ; for we see he is in- 
clined to mercy. And, now, a servant enters with an account of 
the said husband practising wild freaks at home, while he 1s 
alleged to be within “ sanctuary ;” and, on the heels of this 
report, follows the said husband himself, loudly demanding jus- 
tice on his accusing wife ; for 
.“ She hath abused and dishonour’d me, 
Even in the strength and height of injury.” 

To him the Duke, with whom “ justice” is a principle in the 
man as well as a duty in the prince, replies, 


** Discover how, and thou shalt find me just.” 


Then follows a narration, in forty lines, of unadorned matters 
of fact, with the substance of which the spectators are already 
acquainted. ‘To this succeeds a narration, by the Lady Abbess, 
of her escape from shipwreck, and her separation from the son 
and servant in her company. With the exception of the in- 
formation here conveyed, which is but the completion of the 
story told by Aigeon, in the first Act, these several narrations 
add nothing to the intelligence of the spectators, for whose edi- 
fication indeed they are not intended: but they are necessary 
for the clearing up, to the satisfaction of the agerits in them, 
the perplexities of all, in their cross encounters of jeach other’s 
affairs: and it is from the spectators being beforehand in full 
possession of the facts related,—the causes producing those 
effects,—that, in the serious vexation of the complainants, an 
additional source of amusement is afforded by these very narra- 
tions. 

Though it does not fall in with the subject under immediate 
examination, we cannot refrain from remarking on the character 
of the Duke. He has no personal object of pursuit, nor is he 
otherwise engaged in the action of the play, but as the execu- 
tive of the State, to whose judgment and decision the contend- 
ing parties appeal for redress.. For this purpose, he is a neces- 
sary agent to the development of the plot. The story of 
A&geon, of such importance to this end, could not with pro- 
priety be so minutely related to any inferior character; nor 
would it, divested of ‘its force of appeal to the head’ of the 
State, command equal attention from the audience: and the 
contentions of the dramatis ene at the close of the play, 
required the presence of authority to restrain the outbreaks of 
irritated nature (under charges of which each knows himself 
innocent), which must have impeded, if not prevented, the satis- 
factory unravelling of the mystery. How admirably does this 
Prince become his place and power! lending his ear'to every 
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complaint, with promptness, as with patience; unswerving in 
the fulfilment of his duty, yet tempering justice with mercy— 
“ For we may pity, though not pardon thee.” 


The sympathies of the man are thrown over the rigour of 
the judge. 
“‘ Hapless AXgeon, whom the fates have mark’d 

To bear the extremity of dire mishap! 

Now, trust me, were it not against our laws, 

Against my crown, my oath, my dignity, 

Which princes, would they, may not disannul, 

My soul should sue as advocate for thee.” 


But we are forcibly impressed with his untiring patience, in 
which he is a model to all invested w'th authority. He who 
would decide justly, must listen attentively, and examine pa- 
tiently, “to winnow truth from falsehood.” So, we conceive, 
the best way to understand a narration is to hear it without 
“interruption ;” and, if you happen to be fond of a story 
(which, without derogating from his more elevating qualities, 
we are still inclined to think the good Duke certainly was), it 
is the best way to enjoy it, too. In support of our notion that 
this good Duke is fond of story-telling (an innocent amuse- 
ment), we point to his acceptance of the Abbess’s invitation. 


“Renowned Duke, vouchsafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, 
And hear at large discoursed all our fortunes, 
* * * * * 


And we shall make full satisfaction. 
Twenty-five years have I but gone in travail 
Of you, my sons, and till this present hour 
My heavy burden undelivered.” 


[Remembering the early picture of the young wife, how freely 
we sympathize with the fulness of joy in the aged matron— ] 


‘Go to a gossip’s feast, and go with me— 
After so long grief such nativity! ” 


And our respect for the Prince is not a jot diminished, while 
our affection warms towards the man, as he responds, in frank 
and honest feeling, 


“ With all my heart: Ill gossip at this feast.” 


_“ Tue Tempest,” beyond all other plays, abounds in narra- 
tive. 

In the first Act, we have Prospero’s story to Miranda, the 
longest narrative, perhaps, on the English stage. This is im- 
mediately followed by Ariel’s narrative of the shipwreck, and 
the conduct of those on board. This, again, by Prospero’s re- 
counting to the spirit what he has been, to refresh his treache- 
Tous memory : 
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“T must, 

Once iv a month, recount what thou hast been, 

Which thou forget’st "— 
An ingenious device of the poct to inform the audience of 
the qualities of this spiritual agent, his capacity of action, and 
the origin of Prospero’s dominion over him. To this succeeds 
a dialogue-narrative between Prospero and Caliban, unfolding to 
us their relative position,.and the constitution of this “ hag- 
seed "-servant, in contrast with the subtler elements of the 
‘‘ delicate Ariel :” the one, a spiritual essence, more refined than 
humanity ; the other, a gross animal compound, only above the 
brute in communicative capability, and revolting us by his dis- 
gusting approximation to the semblance of man. Between 
these two antagonist ministers of his will—commanding and 
o’erruling the agency of each—stands Prosrero, the imperson- 
ation of HUMAN INTELLECT; of the inquiring MIND, pene- 
trating the secrets of universal nature, and attaining extension 
of dominion with advance of intelligence, 

“Tt was a torment 

To lay upon the damn’d, which Sycorax 

Could not again undo; it was mine art, 

When I arriv'd and heard thee, that made gape 

The pine, and let thee out !—" 


illustrating the all-subduing powER of KNOWLEDGE. 

In the second Act, we have Caliban’s description of the tor- 
ments inflicted on him by Prospero’s ‘‘ spirits,” and, of the 
sounds and noises of the isle, which may be considered in the 
category of narration; as may be Iris’s description of the 
abode of Ceres in the fourth, in which, also, Ariel reports the 
condition and behaviour of Caliban and his confederates ; and, 
in the fifth, the state and sufferance of ‘‘ the King and \his fol- 
lowers :.” while Prospero, in abjuring his ‘‘ rough magic,” re- 
counts the effects of his “‘so potent art.” 

There does certainly appear a preponderance of the narrative. 
But “The Tempest”’ isa work sui generis: it is a dramatic 
poem, addressing itself essentially to the imagination,—to our 
wonder rather than to our enced 

While we .contemplate. the actions of human beings sur- 
rounded»:by» circumstances, and dealing with agencies, unre- 
cognized. by: the» condition of our nature, we neither expect 
nor are we. prepared for the same appeal to, and enlistment. of. 
our feelings, that we would naturally look for-inthe soul-stir- 
ring action of a,drama developing the influence of the: passions 
on human charaeter and conduct,in the: probable: progress of 
possible events.«,In such a work .as this, before: us, narration 
and description; sofar:from:being an..‘incumbrance,’’ tedious 


and wearisome, are the legitimate exponents of the-poet's fan- 
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cies; colouring, with expressive power, the magic picture of 
the scene, which, “‘ more strange than true, is of imagination all 
compact.” Do we not hear the very music described by Cali- 
ban, and see his vision ? 
* The isle is full of noises ; 

Sounds and sweet airs that give delight, and hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears ; and sometimes voices, 

That, if I then awak’d after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again: and then, in dreaming, 

The clouds, methought, would open and show riches 

Ready to drop upon me, that when I wak’d 

I cried to dream again.” 


Js he not brought before our eyes, writhing and howling under 
the tortures he narrates as inflicted on him by Prospero? 
“ Tis spirits hear me, 

And yet I needs must curse ; but they'll nor pinch, 

Fright me with urchin-shows, pitch me i’ the mire, 

Nor lead me like a fire-brand, in the dark, 

Out of my way, unless he bid ’em; but, 

For every trifle, are they set upon me: 

Sometimes like apes, that mow and chatter at me, 

And, after, bite me; then like hedge-hogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and wount 

Their prickles at my foot-fall: sometime am I 

All wound with adders, who, with cloven tongues, 

Do hiss me into madness !” 

Long as is the story of Prospero to Miranda, we cannot 
discern in it “‘a wearisome train of circumlocution,” nor can we 
perceive that the incidents are ‘‘ imperfectly told.” Doubtless 
it ‘ might have been delivered in fewer words :” but Shakspeare’s 
narrations are not a mere enumeration of bare facts, compressible 
within the compass of syllabic statement; they invariably take 
their tone from the circumstances of the story, and the character 
of the narrator. Shakspeare preserves the individuality of his 
personages even in a narration: he never forgets who ’tis that 
tells the tale, in his manner of relating it. As Pope observed, 
“every single character in Shakspeare is as much an individual 
as those in life itself: it is impossible to find two alike:” 
and..Johnson himself declares “no person ever kept his per- 
sonages more distinct from each other.” Now, this keeping of 
character rests not on the broad and distinctive features of the 
portrait, but:is exhibited in the perfect harmony of detail in 
minor- traits—even in the telling of a story. Observe now, in 
this narrative of Prospero, the fitness of the phrase to the subject 
and tothe characterof the narrator, who, whemruler of a:people, 
nae wpon his brother ;” ‘to whonrhis “ library 
was oduke large enough,” ‘being: transported: and rapt in 
secret studies.” : 
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The Poet’s habit of investigating cause and effect, of observ- 
ing on the modifications of relative accidents, has given order 
and arrangement to his mental operations; and methodical 
development of thought pervades the reflective character of 
his narration. Here is a happy illustration of ‘ the equality of 
words” to persons as well as “ to things,” being not ‘‘ neglected ” 
by Shakspeare ; and though he has surrounded the personages 
in this drama with circumstances without the pale of Nature’s 
laws, he has artfully contrived to retain them within the embrace 
of our natural sympathies. What can more vividly awaken our 
sensibility than the picture of desolation presented in the father 
and infant cast adrift on the boundless sea, in . 


“ A rotten carcass of a boat, not rigg’d, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively had quit it: there they hoist us, 
To cry to ihe sea, that roar'd to us ; to sigh 
‘lo the winds, whose pity sighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong. 

MiranDa. Alack! what trouble 
Was I then to you! 


PROSsPERO. O! a cherubim 
Thou wast, that did preserve me. Thou didst smile, 
Infused with a fortitude from Heaven, | 
When I have deck’d the sea with drops full salt ; 
Under my burden groan’d ; which rais’d in me | 
An undergoing stomach, to bear up 
Against what should ensue.” 


And there, by his side, that smiling infant, now in the bloom of 
maidenhood, sits, in wild beauty, listening the story of their 
long past woes; so lost in wonder, as she ‘Tooke on “ the dark 
backward and abysm of time,” that her father questions her 
attention to the incidents he is relating, her intense interest in 
which we gather from her answer— 


“ Your tale, Sir, would cure deafness.” 


If Ariel’s narrative of the wreck, and Prospero’s recounting 
to the spirit the “ torment he did free him from,” exhibit “a pomp 
of diction,” it can hardly be pronounced. “ disproportionate.” 
The events related are beyond the limits of mortalagency ; and 
the language in which they are painted swells with the vastness 
of the poet’s apprehension, and soars, with the subject, above 
the range of not only ordinary but even elevated expression. 

Caliban—a conception, original, bold, unique, perfect, and 
inimitable—has a language of his own, which we Be and 
feel ; and admire, as suitable to, and expressive of, himself alone 
—‘the freckled whelp, hag-born.” 
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Are we wearied with Francesco’s narrative, to the father, of 


Ferdinand’s struggle for life with the “ foaming brine "— 
Sir, he may live : 
I saw him beat the surges under him, 
And ride upon their backs ; he trod the water, 
Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 
The surge most swoll’n that met him: his bold head 
"Bove the contentious waves he kept, and.oared 
Himself with -his good arms, in lusty stroke, 
To the shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 
As stooping to relieve him.” 


In Ariel’s narrative,m the fifth Act, of the state and behaviour 
of ‘the King and’s followers,” how admirably has the poet seized 
the occasion to awaken our sympathies with the humanities of his 
drama; which, though he often obscures them with the exhibition 
of the wonderful, S never entirely dismisses from the scene. 
He avails himself of the opportunity afforded by a description 
of suffering to read another of those splendid lessons (so frequent 
with him) on the ennobling quality of mercy, and the feeling of 
compassion for our fellow man; a feeling which the spirit seems 
almost to envy human nature the indulgence of. 

ARIEL. “The King 
His brother, and yours’ abide almost distracted, 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brimfull of sorrow and dismay ; but chiefly 
Him that you term’d the good old lord Gonzalo ; 
His tears run down his beard, like winter’s drops 
From eaves of reeds. Your charm so strongly works them, 


That, if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 


PRosPERO. Dost thou think so, spirit ? 
ARIEL. Mine would, sir, were I human. 
PRosPERo. And mine shall. 


Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and shall not myself, 
One of their kind, that relish all as sharply 
Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am struck to th’ quick, 
Yet, with my nobler reason, ’gainst my fury 
Do I take part. The rarer action is 
In virtue, than in vengeance; they being penitent, 
The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further. Go, release them, Ariel, 

on My charms I'll break, their senses I'll restore. 

7 And they shall be themselves.” 


_ Surely, Shakspeare was made up of all the gentlest elements 
of our Nature! This truly christian spirit, breathing compassion 
and forgiveness of injuries, infuses itself into all his plies and 
arrests our attention on every apposite occasion. 


STO 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BUSHRANGER’ OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


THE MODERN PROMETHEUS. 


‘“‘ WE can escape yet,” said Helen, “ See! the ground is free 
to the left. ‘There is.smoke, but no fire.” 

They made their way through the smoke, and found them- 
selves treading on loose stones interspersed among the bushes, 
and presently they came on large masses of rock. The flames 
were raging to their left; and spreading onwards. They could 
see nothing before them, the smoke was so thick; but as they 
continued their course, they. found themselves ascending a rocky 
mound. Judging, that if. they could get on the summit of 
some high rock, they should be. secure from the flames at least, 
although the smoke would embarrass them, they encouraged 
each other to proceed. 

The wind now rose again, and increased till it almost became 
a hurricane. The two toiled up the mound, which now had 
assumed the appearance of solid rock, and the wind, which in- 
creased the power of the flames, but which dissipated the 
smoke, enabled them to see their way before them. 

They were now within a few feet of the top. 

“‘ Courage, Miss,” said Jerry, as ie assisted her up a nearly 
ob heake declivity ; ‘“‘ we shall be at the top soon, and 
then we shall have a flat surface to rest on.” 

** What is that strange noise ?” asked Helen. 

They listened; and they heard a noise like the flapping of 
wings. 

** It must be some great bird!” said Jeremiah, 

A shrill and discordant shriek now assailed their ears, of a 
sound so strange and fearful, that, had they not been hanging as 
it were on the verge of a precipice, which made it more . a 
gerous to go back than to move forward, they would have re- 
coiled from a cry of, such evil omen, .. But even as they heard 
it, they had, by a powerful effort, gained the summit of the 
rock, and then to their amazement, and not less to their terror, 
they beheld.a‘powerful ‘eagle, of the vulture species, with its 
talons firmly fixed in the, body and garments of a man, who was 
lying prostrate on the rock under the creature’s monstrous 
beak and Olawad “02M 80) 

At the sight of the strangers the gigantic monarch of the moun- 
tains flapped its huge wings, and again shrieked with its hoarse 
throat, as it struggled to disengage its claws, which had become 
szPpT. 1846.—wno. 111. VOL. V1. Q 
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entangled in the clothes of the vietim, . And still: the great 
eagle screamed and struggled, and Helen, and her companion 
looked on with horror; for, in spite.of the change which had 
taken place in the features of the man, who almost before 
death had become the vulture’s.prey, they distinguished the 
countenance of THE BusHRANGER! 

“‘ It is Mark Brandon !” exclaimed Jeremiah. ‘‘ This /death 
is more dreadful than to, be burnt.alive!”..... | tJ 

** It is that terrible man,” repeated Helen, with her ‘hands 
clasped in terror at the awful sight. ‘‘ Such a death as: this is 
horrible indeed !” 

The eagle, angry and alarmed at the presence of strangers, 
who had come perhaps to dispute his right to its prey, now 
redoubled its efforts to release its claws. It beat its wings 
with convulsive struggles; but the weight of the body was too 
great for it to lift into the air. Their. power, however, ‘was 
sufficient to enable the ereature to drag the body to the edge 
ef the roek, on the contrary side to that where Helen and 
Jeremiah stood, and which rose to a perpendicular height of 
nenery a hundred feet from its base, at which a mass of de- 
cayed wood and dry shrubs was fiereely burning, and over 
this edge the body toppled into the burning abyss. . The eagle, 
uttering diseordant cries at being deprived of its prey,’ soared 
aloft towards the clouds; and Helen and her companion— 
impelled by an irresistible impulse—looking down from the 
height, beheld a shower of burning sparks uprising: from the 
reging fire, as the body of the murderer crashed into the 
flames below! — 

They shuddered and drew back. Neither spoke; but they 
regarded each other in silence—filled with awe and wonder ! 

After a while, Jerry. began to congratulate Helen on their 
almost miraculous escape, when, casting his eyes down he saw a 
pocket-book, which, after some little hesitation, he picked up, 
and which Helen immediately recognised as having belonged’ to 

She opened it; and there she saw short snatches of ‘the 
Bushranger's former life. Curiosity excited her to read one. 
She read aloud :— : i oe bares A toc bin 


‘t The eagle is eome again” yoy i vii soyod 160 ow ball 
* Stop!” indersubted Beneaniah’s “whatis that on the right 
hand side~by'the side of the water 80 20ers 
“« Mercy t” exclaimed Helen, “ it is a native tise 098 bo 
“And there is.another,” said Jerry’; “ and “another? | And 
there .is,the/old, woman!) I should’ know her ‘among “a? thou- 
sand! They havestracked us! “And look:!>'they’ sees V' Tt 
is the whole-tribe aftersus $1 What's to be done now?” >: | 
Helen looked around her. On each side was°a" pieeiptce: 
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before them was the river which flowed bubbling and sparkling 
imitstapid course} and on the other side were the natives, who 
having caught'sight of their prisoners on the top of the rock, 
uttered savage cries of vengeance and came tumultuously on. 
Jeremiah now ‘really gave himself up for lost; but Helen did 
not lose courage :— 
\*© We have two pistols,” she said; ‘“ they are but small, but 
they will be something ; and we have powder and bullets.” 
offsWe will fight for it,” said Jerry. ‘“ I remember the 
Bushranger ” (and he shuddered as he spoke) “ used to exclaim, 
‘never say die while there’s a chance ;’ ”"— 
~S They cannot attack us from behind,” observed Helen, 
casting her eyes round and regarding the precipices which sur- 
rounded them; “ The sav must come on in front.” 

* That’s not much comfort,” replied poor Jerry, whom tle 
rapid succession of dangers had rendered frightfully calm ; ‘* but 
asit is all we have got, we must make the most of it. If it 
comes'to the worst I should prefer going down into the water 
here, in preference to the fire on this side. But it’s not much 
odds perhaps. Now, miss, do you stand behind me, so that 
when the natives throw their spéars they may hit me first; and 
at any rate we will have a fight for our lives.” 

» But: Helen, disdaining to avoid her share of the danger, took 

her place; on the left hand side of her kind-hearted protector, 
and thus posted, they awaited: the onset of the savages, who 
with loud screams and yells were swarming up the rock. 


THE BUSHRANGER OF ‘VAN’ ‘DIEMEN’S LAND. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


THE ROCK OF DESPAIR. 


_ LHE natives came on, screeching like devils, and maddened to 
fury by, the sight of their victims standing at bay. They were 
headed by the old woman and the conjuror, who held waddies 
in their hands, which they brandished with frightful contortions. 
The,doom of Helen and Jerry now seemed sealed, for they 
could not hope to resist so many enemies. 

‘** Had we not better try fair means first?” suggested Helen; 

2, overcome by the weakness natural to her sex at the sight 
of the approaching conflict, was desirous of avoiding a scene of 
blood and slaughter... 

pffAt would, be of. no use,’”. replied Jeremiah; ‘‘'I see that 


ee atthe head) of the gang, and she looks like: 


ajfury from, the regions below.” 
The savages, advanced, nearer/and nearer, They began’ to 
throw their spears. Bo 4 io | 
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entangled in the clothes of the victim, . And. still: the great 
eagle screamed and struggled, and Helen, and: her companion 
looked on with horror; for, in spite.of the change which had 
taken place in the features of the. man, who almost before 
death had become the. vulture’s..prey, they distinguished the 
countenance of THE BusHRANGER ! 

‘“* It is Mark Brandon !” exclaimed Jeremiah. ‘ This /death 
is more dreadful than to, be burnt.alive !” | 1 

* It is that terrible man,” repeated Helen, with her ‘hands 
clasped in terror at the awful sight... *‘ Such a death as: this: is 
horrible indeed !” 

The eagle, angry and alarmed at the presence of strangers, 
who had come perhaps to dispute his right to its prey, now 
redoubled its efforts to release its claws. It beat its wings 
with convulsive struggles; but the weightof the body was too 
great for it to lift into the air. Their. power, however, ‘was 
sufficient to enable the ereature.to drag the body to the edge 
ef the roek, on the contrary. side to that where Helen and 
Jeremiah stood, and which rose to a perpendicular height of 
nearly a hundred feet from its base, at which a mass of -de- 
cayed wood and dry shrubs was fiereely burning, and over 
this edge the body toppled into the burning abyss. . The eagle, 
uttering diseordant cries at being deprived of its prey, soared 
aloft towards the clouds; and Helen and her companion— 
impelled by an irresistible. impulse—looking down from the 
height, beheld a shower of burning sparks uprising from the 
reging fire, as the body of the murderer crashed into the 
flames below! =. 

They shuddered and drew back, Neither spoke; but they 
regarded each other in silence—filled with awe and wonder ! 

After a while, Jerry. began to congratulate Helen on their 
almost miraculous escape, when, casting his eyes down he saw a 
pocket-book, which, after some ‘little hesitation, le picked up, 
and which Helen immediately recognised as having belonged’ to 
her father. | ! d bobs 

She opened it; and there she saw short snatches 6f the 
Bushranger's former life. Curiosity excited her to read one. 
She read aloud :— | in Oe jaies A toe Dip 

Stop!” i pted h; “what is that on the right 
hand side~—by the side of the water 2%1't109 giiionorqqa ony | 

“* Mercy !” exclaimed Helen, “ it is a native tsi? 9% boo! 

‘$ And there is.another,” said Jerry; “ and ‘andthert | And 
there .is,the,(old woman!) \I should! know her ambng °a? thou: 
sand! They have-tracked us! - And looks! they’ seeras Tt 
is the whole-tribe aftersus ti. What'sto berdone now?” > 
Helen looked around her. On each side was°@" precipice: 
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before them was the river which flowed bubbling and sparkling 
imitstapid course; and on the other side were the natives, who 
having caught'sight of their prisoners on the top of the rock, 
uttered savage cries of vengeance and came tumultuously on. 
Jeremiah now ‘really gave himself up for lost; but Helen did 
not lose courage :— 

1 Weshave two pistols,” she said; “ they are but small, but 
they will be something ; and we have powder and bullets.” 
bffsWe will fight for it,” said Jerry. “I remember the 
Bushranger ” (and he shuddered as he spoke) “ used to exclaim, 
‘never say die while there’s a chance ;’ ”— 

““ They cannot attack us from behind,” observed Helen, 
casting her eyes round and regarding the precipices which sur- 
rounded them; “ The savages must come on in front.” 

 That’s not much comfort,” replied poor Jerry, whom tlie 
rapid succession of dangers had rendered frightfully calm ; ‘* but 
as.it is all we have got, we must make the most of it. If it 
comes'to the worst I should prefer going down into the water 
here, in preference to the fire on this side. But it’s not much 
odds perhaps: Now, miss, do you stand behind me, so that 
when the natives throw their spears they may hit me first; and 
at any rate we will have a fight for our lives.” 

» But Helen, disdaining to avoid her share of the danger, took 
her place: on the left hand side of her kind-hearted protector, 
and thus posted, they awaited the onset of the savages, who 
with loud screams and yells were swarming up the rock. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 


THE ROCK OF DESPAIR. 


THE natives came on, screeching like devils, and maddened to 
fury by, the sight of their victims standing at bay. They were 
headed by the old woman and the conjuror, who held waddies 
in their hands, which they brandished with frightful contortions. 
The, doom of Helen and Jerry now seemed sealed, for they 
could not hope to resist so many enemies. 

‘** Had we not better try fair means first?” suggested Helen; 
who, overcome, by the weakness natural to her sex at the sight 
of the approaching conflict, was desirous of avoiding a scene of 
blood and slaughter, 


pfAt would, be of. no use,” replied Jeremiah; ‘‘'I see that 


i eee. at the head) of the gang, ard she looks like 


a;fury from, the regions belaw.” 
_ _ The savages, advanced, nearer//and nearer, They began’ to 
throw jtheix spears, 4), 2 i re . oe 
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‘* Pray, Miss Helen,” \said Jerry, ‘‘ do. lie down flat. on, the 
rock, so that the spears may not hit you. I should fight better 
if 1) wasn’t afraid of your being hurt; I shouldindeed,|,. There ! 
that old rascal, the conjuror, is ‘aiming at you with,a spear! 
It’s coming! See, it has lodged.in your  dress!.... Pray, miss, 
keep out of the way, and give me the ‘other pistol and let,me 

ht., Or—stay;,do.you load while I) fire ;,..that’s,the way ! 

ow I'll give them a shot }” { ove: 

He fired among them, and they were so.close that, he ;could 
not avoid hitting some one. The wounded native sereamed 
out; but the rest, impelled bya thirst of bleod and, vengeanee, 
disregarding their fellow’s hurt, rushed up the xroek as rapidly 
as its steepness would allow, and in afew. seconds more. they. 
would have gained the top.of, the platform, where their bodily 
strength would have overpowered the, two. occupants in: a,mo- 
ment, when Helen called out :— | A» 

*“* There is a loose piece of rock hanging, over the edge.where 
we got up. . Stamp. on. it with your foot; perhaps its fall )will 
frighten the savages away.” | | , | » ode tu 

Jerry never before had. reason to. be, so well satisfied with the 
fact of his own. ,obesity,; albeit: that. his. plumpness had. been 
considerably reduced, by his late forced travels, and). his, meagre 
diet; among the natives, . Taking advantage of Helen’s, sugges- 
tion, he immediately. began .to stamp! most. vigorously. onthe 
fragment of roek: projecting over.the slope on which-the savages 
were clustered,. en TL | ae ea ee cere) ae 

Thanks to his weight.and.to the agitation of the 'mass., which 
his. stamping produced, the huge lump. became more, and more 
loosened from its bed, and presently it,fell among the assailants 
with a prodigious crash of dust and.splinters. | s)25:{ oicl¥ ° 

“« They, have got.it now,” said Jerry ;.,{* the savage-wretches! 
That ‘has. tumbled.more.than one of, them over."")50.) 2 4:/) ) 

‘“* They are going,” cried out Helen, advancing to the edge 
from, which,.the piece of rock had; been detached; “ they-are 
goings’: she said, clasping her hands, ‘‘and',we, shall be saved !” 

“¢ But they, are, coming,.again,” said Jerry.;, ‘‘ nothing seems 
to harm that old woman... There.she is, brandishing her waddie 
at us! They,are on.usjagain !, we must, give, them, another 


" 


shot.” 





_ Jerry, fired: again ;,, but. whether ‘it, was.that the, report.ofi'the 
little: pistol was not. loud. enough. to, stzike,, terror, into -.the 
savages, or,that, they, had. begun to. disregard, the, puny-looking 
Wee cir nts | pressed forward. ,again; with loud sand 
Parlors oe ed . hs ie ly a raeacic 
e,nad given.to, heér,to, load; but on, looking for the powder- 
horn, whi ciate en e.rock,\it was.not,te bejseen. ;By 


some aceident, either she or, Jerry had kicked it,,,as,they. sup- 
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posed;'from the platform, and their only means of defence was 
one! 

‘*-]t’s all over'now, miss, that’s certain!” said Jeremiah. But 
whatiis that? Miss’ Horton! look down there; there is a 
man’ on horseback !:and another! and some on foot! See! 
Scream out! Scream!” 

(Helen screamed loudly ; but her voice at such a height would 
have been of little avail, had she not waved her handkerchief 
fromthe top of the rock. That unusual’ object in such a place 
was'‘not long in attracting the notice of those below on the 
other side of the river. She saw one horseman immediately 
dismount. ‘The figure of a man instantly sprung on the horse ; 
évén at that distance, her heart told her who that figure was! 
“'The horseman, without losing a moment, instantly dashed into 
the: water, and hastily made his way across. 

** Are they coming 2?” said Jerry; ‘* the savages will be on 
us in’another minute.” 

Helen lost sight of the horseman at the base of the rock, 
but she saw the other two take their measures more coolly, 
though without losing a moment of time. Holding hands and 
forming a line, the persons on foot made their way through the 
water, which at that point was shallow but exceedingly ae 
lai by one of the horsemen and followed by the other 

ey were immediately hidden from her sight: 
eo\$6 They have crossed the river,” exclaimed Helen. 

** Heaven be thanked!” said Jeremiah; “ but I fear they 
will be'too' late; the savages are coming up in a/body.” 

Helen turned her head, and beheld some of the savage faces 
of' the natives peering over tlie ledge of the platform. 

“* Make haste! make haste!” she screamed out to her ad- 
vaiicing friends; but her feeble voice was useless amidst the din 
of the savages’ yells as they ‘came almost within grasp of their 


168 Oh !” exelaimed Helen, bursting into tears with the’ ex- 
citement of mingled hope and fear, they will be too late!” 
ei There goes one fellow,” said’ Jerry, as, concentrating all his 
strength, he gave an old savage a tremendous blow in the face.’ 
to0T-hear’a shot fired!” cried out’ Helen. ‘It is to tell us 
that they are at hand!” | 
sli There seemed t6'be some irresolution among: the’ savages at 
this moment; and they looked behind them. | | 
3'4/Phere goes another shot; they are coming nearer’ fast!” 
'siid Jerry + the savayes look puzzled! ‘Thére go more’ shots. 
cuStand out of the way, ‘miss, or you may be hit? ‘They ‘are 
“dviviny) thé savayes upon’ us!—Fall down; ‘miss-fall down— 
Hat -6nothe! rock,’ arid’ dling fo°it with'yotty! hands? anid feet ! 
“Whe savages will be wp’ and‘on ‘us ini another moment!” 
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Even avhile he spoke, five of the natives had gained the level 
space of ‘the platform, which was scarcely large enough ‘to hold 
dette: Jerry seized one of them by the middle, and hurled 
him down the precipice into the river. But; at the same instant, 
another’ powerful: native clasped’ Helen* round the body, ‘and 
tried to carry her off. 1 

‘* Hold''on, miss!” cried out Jerry; “hold ont’ I see 
our friends coming up! Hold on—a moment longer! For 
the love of Heaven! hold on!” 

“ Helen!” cried out a voice which the poor girl knew’ well, 
‘“‘ Helen, where are you, Helen?” 

“Here!” screamed Jerry, who was struggling with the na- 
tives, and fighting with his fists against their waddies, with 
which they were beating him. ‘ Here she is; a native has got 
hold of her, and in another moment they will both be off the 
rock into:the: fire !” 

Helen held out her hand to Trevor :—the native, with a 
savage , held her by the other arm. Trevor drew a pistol 
from his belt, and fired! The ball crashed through the brain, 
and the savage, with a spring, fell over the precipice. Jerry, 
choosing the least of two dangers, rolled himself up into a ball, 
and let-himself tumble down the slope, where he was presently 
— by his friends; while Trevor, at the same moment, 
pulled Helen from the platform, and fell/with her into ‘the sup- 
porting hands of his soldiers, who had followed him up quickly, 
and who were close behind him. | Y87 

The three natives who were left by themselves on the’ plat- 
form, after hesitating for a few: moments, leaped from the rock, 
and rushing down the slope with the agility of mountain goats, 
broke their way through the white people, and, as Trevor called 
out loudly to his party not to fire on them, eseaped. 

He then bore Helen fromthe! rock, and: in a few minutes she 
found herself in the arms‘of her father. | 


” CONCLUSION. 


Murua explanations followed. ‘Frevor ‘explained that 
Oionoo had-followed the track in the bush-until they care up 
with the party of the Major,'whom he found in great’ perplexity, 
shortly after'the Bushranger had gone off with his horse.’ That, 
impressed’ with ‘thé conviction that' Helen ‘was in the' vicinity of 
the spot where Brandow had suddenly appeared; her father had 

some days, with himself, in’ searching for her in all the 
plates round about: and that, on diverging to a considerable 
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distance on their left, Qionoo had discovered the track of her 
foot, and had led them to the bank of the river where it seemed 
she had crossed some time before with the natives: This sup- 
position was confirmed by Helen. 

Trevor further explained that, as they found the river ‘too 
rapid and too deep to be crossed at that point, they had been 
led. by Oionoo up-the stream till they came to a fording-place, 
which Oionoo knew of, and which was nearly opposite the high 
rock on which the keen eyes of the native girl first discovered 
the form of Helen. 

Jeremiah, on his part, related the fact of the Bushranget’s 
death, making several grave and moral reflections on the awful 
end of the murderer, and pointing out to the Major’s attention 
the. sketches of his life which Brandon had scrawled in the 
Major’s pocket book. 

The constable desired to identify the body, and, with that 
intent, made his way over the smouldering embers, to the spot 
deseribed by Mr. Silliman; but nothing was to be seen but a 
black mass scarcely bearing a resemblance to the human form, 
However, as both Helen and Mr. Silliman were well ac- 
quainted with his person, and had witnessed his end, there 
was no doubt that the scourge of Van Diemen’s Land was no 
more, 

The object of the expedition of the several parties being now 
fulfilled, they had nothing to do but to make the best of. their 
way towards the settlements. They recrossed the river, there= 
fore, without delay ; and Helen, by the way, gave ample expla- 
nations of all that had oecurred since the Bushranger had taken 
her. from. the cave; and she extolled Mr. Silliman’s kindness 
and bravery to the skies. 

Trevor scrutinized the little man with much curiosity as Helen 
sounded his praises, and she thought that the former looked 
graver than there was any occasion for. Perhaps a feeling: of 
envy at Mr. Silliman having had the good fortune to render 
Helen services so important, might have increased to jealousy 
at his long freedom of intercourse with Miss Horton, had not 
Jeremiah, in the excess of his joy, seeing how matters stood 
between the Ensign and Helen, made a confidant of the young 
soldier ; who, soon becoming master of Jerry’s character, and, 
being amused at his. mixture of simplicity and good feelixig, 
readily promised his good offices in respect to the sister. 

_cde afterwards owned to Helen, that he felt considerable re- 
lief;at being made acquainted with the little man’s: love for 

ulsa,; ‘‘ as ‘there was. no. knowing,” lie said, ‘‘ what. impres- 
sion the genuine kindness of heart and courage of such a good- 
natured fellow might have.-had even on such a heroine as 
| Bypivn 3 
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Helen might have been inclined to resent this insinuation, |at 
any other time; but the impression’ of ‘the recent dangers 
through which she had passed was too strong to allow ‘her to 
take any other notice of it than by a frown, which ‘ was) pre- 
sently succeeded, however, by’ a gracious smile. ; 

As their party was too strong to have any fears of the natives, 
they pushed forward cheerily, Helen being accommodated with 
one of the horses, on which they contrived to make a substitute 
for a side-saddle by the bell ‘tent, which formed a retreat for 
her at night. Every body was pleased ; the constable ‘and the 
soldiers to know that the objects of their expedition were ac- 
complished ; Trevor to find Helen; Mr. Silliman to find +im- 
self safe and sound; and the Major was rejoiced to recover not 
only his daughter, but, from the note of the “ plant” found in 
the Bushranger’s memorandums of his murders, &c., the thou- 
sand pounds in gold, and most of the dollars besides; forming 
altogether a serious sum of money to a new colonist, and which 
he thought of sufficient importance to induce him to go out of 
his way to secure it. 

As they were ‘well supplied with necessaries, and had with 
them two kangaroo dogs which assured to them abundance of 
game, they made their journey as much a tour of ‘profit 
as possible ; and the provident Major took advantage of the 
opportunity to survey the country with a view to cattle-runs 
= ae ocr important to the owner of flocks and 

erds. ! \ 

He found the money in ‘the spot’ described ; and not only 
that, but the dollars carried away by the Bushranger who had 
been shot by Brandon. All this‘very’much added ‘to the 
good spirits of the Major and his family, which was increased 
by a further discovery of various articles of property and of 
valuables’ which had been “planted” near the cave by the 
Bushrangers. : | 

They then journeyed on to Hobart Town, passing over the 
ground previously travelled by the ensign ‘with the corporal, 
and reached “ camp,” as the capital was then generally denomi- 
nated, without accident. | 
\'There-was a grand rejoicing in the’town on the arrival of the 
Major with his lost daughter; and Helen became so much an 
object of attraction, that Trevor, with a view to prevent further 
accidents, proposed to her father that he should forthwith take 
her under his own’ care: an ‘arrangement to'which the Major 
assented cordially; but to which Helenidemurred, as ‘removing 
her from her father andwher sister; (94% ‘sed 0) loemit gurd 

‘This difficulty however was:promptly removed by: the ‘ensign, 
who declared, that his’object'in entering the*army was ‘merely 
to distract’ his mind: from ‘the memory of. Helen whom: heihad 
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supposed he had lost, and who announced his determination to 
resign his commission; and, as he had few relations in England 
to whom he felt attached, to settle in the colony as a landowner 
and, proprietor of sheep and cattle, &c. 

Helen and Louisa, in a private conversation with their father, 
earnestly entreated him to quit a colony where such excesses 
eould: be committed, and return to England. 

 But.the Major represented to them, that the small property 
which: he had left was scarcely sufficient to provide them with 
the common necessaries of life at home, whereas it was enough 
to: establish them in comfort and affluence in the colony: 
‘‘ besides,” he said, ‘‘ according to the doctrine of chances, the 
extraordinary events, which have happened to us once, will not 
happen again. And, after all, scenes of violence take place at 
home—in Ireland for instance—hardly less fearful than those 
which we have happily escaped from here.” 

The Major was right. They had no reason afterwards to 
repent the determination, which they unanimously adopted, of 
persevering in the original intention of the Major to become 
colonists; and they often amused themselves by the fireside in 
talking over the perils which had beset them on their first 
arrival ; and when the natives, in the course of years, were en- 
tirely rooted out from the island, Mr. Silliman at last lost all 
fear of being revisited by the abominable old woman,. who, 
for.a long time after, haunted him in his dreams. 

The affectionate Oionoo remained with them in the capacity 
of a.domestic, although she could never be thoroughly convinced 
of the propriety, at all times, of submitting herself to the 
white. woman’s custom of stays and petticoats. 

«The corporal obtained his discharge from his regiment, and 
resided with his officer, who offered to settle him on some land ; 
but the veteran said that he was too old to begin life again that 
way, and he preferred taking a part in the superintendence of 
his master’s flocks. 

‘f.He had come to a time of life,” he said, *‘ when the best 
way to get forward was to stand still.” 

The mate of the brig, which the Major disposed of, advan- 
tageously, followed his avocations on the sea, notwithstanding 
the liberal offers of his late employer to assist him in settling 
on ‘the island. 
aff It: was all very well for the long-tails,” such was the obser- 
vation of the worthy sailor, “ to dig up the land ; but his. pro- 
fession was to plough up the sea; and he never should be able 
to bring himself to bear such a sawneying life, as to stand with 
his hands in ‘his. pockets: looking at sheeps’ tails growing be- 
hind;sthem., The-sea'for him! There.he was. born—that was 
his|home-—and there, when it pleased God, he would die.” 
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As Helen never ceased to magnify the importance of her 
family’s obligations to Mr. Silliman, dwelling strongly, not only 
on his courage, but on the fact of his having offered to the 
bushrangers the thousand,pounds in dollars, whichwwere lodged 
to his credit in Hobart Town; as well as on his punctilious 
respect towards herself, under very awkward circumstances ; and 
on his general goodness of heart. and sincerity of affection, 
which goes so far with the gentle sex; the amiabie Louisa was, 
at last, inclined to listen favourably to his suit; and the union 
being approved of by her father, and most heartily by her 
brother-in-law and her sister, the: marriage took place about two 
years after her sister's union with Trevor; by which time 
Jeremiah had not only had ample opportunity to prove still 
further the force and constancy of his devotion, but had con- 
trived, with great diligence and industry,'to build a good house, 
and establish a well-stocked farm, about half a mile from the 
— mansion. 

e alliance between the houses of Horton and, Silliman 
was celebrated with extraordinary pomp, and with festivities of 
unusual splendour; not less than twelve bullock-carts, of four 
bullocks each, arriving nearly all, together. 

At the termination of an entertainment, which consisted of 
almost a whole hetacomb of sheep and cattle, fitting honours 
having been paid to Mr..and Mrs, Trevor, and the obligations 
due to them from the general community, for their presenta- 
tion of two little colonists.to imerease the population of the 
island, having been properly acknowledged, the Major proposed 
the health of his second-son-in-law. 7 

He expatiated much on Mr. Silliman’s: goodness of heart, 
and bestowed warm praises on his courage amidst the difficul- 
ties and dangers which he encountered in rescuing his eldest 
daughter ! 

The great store-room rang with acclamations at this eulogium, 
and the gentle Louisa’s eyes filled with pleasing tears. 

Jerry acknowledged the honour in a neat speech, which 
elicited the warmest enthusiasm of the company, and proposed 
asa concluding toast :— oF Ru 

** Success to the Colony of Van Diemen’s Land !” 
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The authorities have just. had.,all the. en Acakes along 


Endeli and Bloomsbury Streets, filled, in, till wanted) for use. 
The City should follow this.example,on.the..Line of ,New Far- 
ringdon Street. Open : not only.a resort of ybad cha- 


are not, on} 
menor put..© fogne & tilence the. dead.animal and 
other matters deposited Rents , fevua. oa 
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THE VIRGIN MARY’S EVENING SONG. 
BY THE LATE E. F. 


Cuixp of beauty, brightness, power, 
Sleep! it is the evening hour. 

Sleep! though rude thy chamber round, 
Fear not, this is holy ground; 

Viewless watchers hover here, 
Angel-bands are bending near. 


Child of mystery and might, 
What can ail thee, Babe, to-night ? 
Infant, tender, pure, and pale, 
Rosebud, delicate, and frail. 

Ah! I trace upon thy brow 

Some uneas fooling. now ; 

And thy quiet falling tears 

Wake my heart’s foreboding fears. 


Child of high and holy love, 
Thou hast left thy home above : 
Come, then, to an humbler nest, 
On thy mortal mother’s breast. 


Wherefore, still, thy murmurs heard ? 
Wherefore flutt’ring, timid Bird ? 

Do my rude outpourings break 
Dreams from which thou would’st not wake ? 
Are the angel-hymns on high 
Softer than a mother’s sigh ? 


Child of Heaven, a lowlier lay, 
It were meet that I should pay ; 
Gem of glory, fount of bliss, 
Sanctify a mother’s kisst 

Holy as thou art, and dear, 
May I love thee without fear ? 
Oh! too beautiful thou art, 
Still to sthumber on my heart ; 


“Yet, while thus our arms entwine, 
‘Thou ‘art mine—for ever, mine t 
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LINES ON CHANTRY'S SLEEPING, INFANT... 
BY THE LATE EF. 


lv cherubs slumber, such is their repose, 
So motionless, so beautiful they lie ; 

While, o’er their forms, a soften’d splendour glows, 
And, round their couch, celestial breezes sigh. 


Such was the rest of Eve in Eden’s bower !— 
Her white brow beaming in the moonlight tay, ' 

Calm she reclin’d, as some night-closing flower, 
To rise more radiant at the dawn of day. 


And such our sleep in happy childhood, ere 
Thought, like a giant from his rest, awoke 

To bind the bounding heart, and fasten there 
His iron fetters, and his heavy yoke. 


Thus, as I gaz’d on that fair fashion’d child, 
Breathing the homage of the heart alone ; 
In dreams of early blessedness. beguil’d, 
A silent captive at the sleeper’s throne ; 


Young mothers came—and murmur’d, with a kiss, 

“The very image of our first-born love :” 

Or wept for one, “ more beautiftl than this,” 

Gone, from its cradle, to its rest above. | 
Blithe children stopp’d their laugh, they would not rouse 
The gentle baby from its slumber deep ;_ 

While fott eyes, and high, unbending brows, 

Long’d for the silence of that dreamless sleep. 





The Whispering Gallery. . 
We, last month, suggested: the formation of ‘a New Street; on 
the site of Fullwood’s. Rents, Holborn, to be’ constructed » of 
sufficient, width; to command a fair:view of the noble Garden of 
Gray’s Inn, in like manner.as Southampton Street:commards'a 
view of Bloomsbury \Square.'. If such street: were carried out, 
we would recommend,’ in aid. of. the increased ‘ventilation it 
would afford scope,and channel for, that ithe: railings-crowned 
reduction im the:height of that portion of the back+front bound- 
ary wall of\this , which | John:and: Doughty Streets, 
be extended alongodis whole wlength; as \it<stretches out; over 

against thie King’s: Road, QINS Noss" At 2tion G doutw onisei acd 
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THE WHISPERING GALLERY. 

A WHuiIsPER IN THE EAR OF THE TZumble-down-Pavement 
DeFeNnpDERS.— The wooden pavement cpposite Buckingham Palace 
has been refiroved, and substituted by another which gives a better 
foothold, and is not likely, in wet weather, to burst its ligaments, 
and start up from its indispensable level. On the evening of 
the first of August,» we happened, just after the terrific three 
hours’ storm of that day, to pass along, on foot, from Battle- 
Bridge tothe New Church, St. Pancras, and it is impossible 
for us to deseribe the havoc the rain had made with some sec- 
tions and parts of the wooden roadway nearest to Battle-Bridge 
above mentioned. . Whole masses of it were bulged up, and, at 
different points, cracked, or broken short off, by the effect of the 
rain-water. This, being.of greater specific gravity than the 
wood, will ever be liable to undercreep, and float, or thrust, the 
superficies, either in pieces or the iass, from its horizontal 
plane. With Granite, in any shape, this is impossible. The 
wooden pavement is a break-limb, break-carriage, and, fre- 
quently, a muck-harbouring, nuisance. 





“THe LATE. Minitary Execution at Hounstow.—In 
Tacitus, Annalium, lib. 1, cap. 30, you will find that, in the 
revolt in the Camp of Bloesus, in Pannonia, the Roman Sol- 
diers took the matter of. flogging into their own hands. 

«The Tribunes and the Prefect of the Camp were obliged 
to save themselves by flight... Lucilius, the centurion, was put 
to death. This man, by the sarcastic pleasantry of the soldiers, 
had been nick-named, Give me Another, because, in flogging 
the soldiers, when one rod was broken, he was accustomed to 
call for another, and, then, another.’”—Correspon.‘ent of the 
Times, August 6th. 

CorporaAL PuNISHMENT.— VERDICT THAT SHOULD BE 
RECORDED IN-_ LETTERS or Go.tp.—‘‘ The Jury do say that 
Frederick John White died onthe, 1ith of July, 1846, from 
the mortal effects‘of a severe and cruel flogging which he re- 
ceived.on the’15th of June, 1846, in the Cavalry-barracks, at 
Heston ;:that the said flogging was inflicted under a sentence 
passed:upon him by:a district court-martial; composed of officers 
of, ithe:xregiment of the 7th Hussars, and duly constituted for 

. trial:of the, said: Frederick John White; and that James 
iLowe; Warren, the:surgeon, and Colonel Whyte, the command- 
ing officer, of the said: regiment, were present at the flogging, 


Dy which othe! death! of White was caused; and’ in returning 


this, verdict the Jury cannot refrain from expressing their horror 
and, disgust.at: the existence\ of any law among the statutes of 


‘this realm which permits the revolting punishment of flogging on 


the British soldier; and the-Jury implore every man in this 
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kingdom to join band and heart in praying the legislature’ for 
the abolition of every law, order, or regulation, which permits 
this disgraceful punishment, which they consider‘is a'slur upon 
humanity, and upon the fair-name of this! country.”’——-Verdect 
on White, lately killed by the Lash. 

We call the attention of the Commissioners of Metropotita 
Improvements to the obstructed line of Thoroughfare where 
the New Road intersects Tottenham Court and Hampstead 
Rouds, A Publie House, at the Corner of Palace Row, should 
be set back six or seven yards. It now forms a most: dangerous 
projection into the main passage down the New. Road, ata 
point, of all others, where four ways meet, and form :Cross- 
roads of crowded traffic, and swarming thoroughfare. 





Envelopes should not be used for letters acknowledging ‘the 
notes of money, &c. In those instances, the whole sheet of pa- 
per should be used, as, the post-mark must be on it, to constitute 
a legal proof of payment. 

re amen Ae samen mean mm a 
ALL PENSIONS FROM THE PUBLIC PURSE SHOULD BE 
INALIENABLE. 


A PRINCIPLE of great importance should be immediately 
brought into operation, with regard to all annuities of, Public 
money granted by way of rewards, for past, services, or,..con- 
spicuous merits, This is no less than the principle, that. the 
grant shall really benefit, to its fullest. possible extent, the 
party in whose behalf it is made, and be inalienable; the, life- 
interest being made incapable of legal sale and transfer ;,.such 
sale being contrary to the intent of the grant, and for the advan- 
tage, instead, of money-dealers and usurers.. The Public, through 
their representatives, and the almoners by them aadiad bare 
indisputable right to grant Pensions, and payments, to be made, 
in the mode best calculated to fulfil the identical objects. for 
which such Pensions and payments are voted—i.e. the.,én- 

ring, the Life-long, comfort of the parties.on whom they.are 
ta be yearly bestowed... Embarrassed and imprudent, Pensioners 
are the mere ducts or conduits of wealth to over-reachers, ex- 
tortioners, and misers.. is-ddi 
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inefficient, im others ;: not perfectly satisfactory ; but, still, it is 
entitled to consideration and respect. Every defect has its 
appropriate remedy; which, generally speaking, may be effec- 
tually administered by’ gentle means, and, thereby, lead to an 
effectual cure. 

The Scholastic Profession, who, until the present time, seem 
to:have been noted for their apathetic indifference to their own 
colléctive interests, have, at length, awakened from their quiet 
Slumbers,\ and. arisen, in numerical force, to assert their 
respectability and independence. We are glad to find that 
their-dreams of security have been disturbed; that a Fuseli-like 
night-mare has aroused them from their torpor; and that they 
have: vow found resolution and opportunity to come forward to 
assert their own just rights to the protection and consideration 
of the governing powers. When the first powerful innovation, 
the first crusade against their rights, was agitated and commenced, 
they ‘were deaf to the call of the clearer-sighted members of the 
profession, who then warned them to make a firm stand against 
the intrigues of certain parties who were secretly undermining 
the interests of the hitherto recognised body of Schoolmasters. 

The insidious attempt of the Puseyite Clergy, more especially, 
to wheedle the community into entrusting them (of all human 
deceivers in the world) with the National Education, has now 
been followed by its legitimate reaction, and ends in the adop- 
tion of a self-defensive proposal, on the part of the Scholastic 
Profession in general, to establish a centre-point of intercom- 
munication, and seek for a Charter of legal Incorporation. 

The late meeting of between two and three hundred School- 
masters, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to take the subject of In- 
corporation into consideration, has stimulated us to speak a 
word ‘for them, as a mixed and miscellaneous body, against 
_alf the champions of education in exclusive hands and channels, 
uy all the world. : 

‘Education should neither be placed under the sole guidance 
of government, nor of the established clergy, nor of any clergy 
whatever. A large—a very large infusion of Lay-schoolmasters 
is‘a‘leaven with which, for its obvious practical results, we hope 
the Scholastic Profession will ever be leavened, balanced, and 
libéralised. | 

With these views, we are most anxious to see the proposition 
for the Incorporation of Schoolmasters based upon the broadest 

surest foundation. It is a subject of the, gravest nature— 
most vital importance. Our children, and our children’s 
children are concerned in its satisfactory development, and the 
fruits of increased’ educational means which it may be made to 
‘Every| Schoolmasteris' not expected to be a Socrates, nor do. 
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the children of some of the middle classes require to be pro- 
ficient in the classics. Parents act wisely in giving their 
children such ‘instruction as is most expedient to their 
well-doing in life. The age of ignorance is passing away 
rapidly, and, as one of the speakers at this large congregation 
of schoolmasters observed, ‘‘Government was making great 
exertions for the education of the lower classes, and it must 
beware lest these classes did not tread too quickly on the heels 
of those who were engaged in teaching the more important 
middle ranks.” This speaker has evidently ‘been convineed of 
the dangerous effects produced by supineness, and indifference 
to the progress of the Diocesan Board of Education, which, by 
subtle and grasping regulations, calculated and intended,: uiti- 
mately, to absorb all Education into the hands of the priesthood, 
struck the first blow against the’ prosperity and independence 
of the Scholastic Profession. At the time of the formation of 
this board, the profession were exhorted to unite -together, 
and avert the crisis which they were told would sooner or later 
arrive ; they were warned not to make any wnton with the board, 
and place themselves, as vassals, under that’ pretentious and 
exclusionist body. Until lately, they hugged themselves in 
their fancied security—but, now, a growing necessity compels 
them to come forward in, their own .defence, and for their own 
preservation. As far back /as.the year 1822, the crusade against 
the Schoolmasters was in agitation,,as,.we learn from a printed 
charge to the clergy, by His Grace of Canterbury, then. pre- 
late of London, who assures. us.that, ‘‘ the discontinuance of the 
clergy to the instruction ag youth.was, a CONCESSION most RE- 
LUCTANTLY yielded to. the fastidious impatience of their con- 
gregations.” More than a century. ago,there were few, men, 
excepting the clergy, qualified to give instruction in the higher 
branches of education; but, within. the last thirty or forty 
years, education has kept. progress with the enlightenment of 
the age, and the laity can. now, compete fairly, in_ instructive 
capabilities, with their ecclesiastical brethren, , 

A mixed college of preceptors, will be, in our opinion, a very 
desirable acquisition ; but its organization must be founded on 
expansive principles. -Allmust: be «fair: and:above board; no- 
thing must be kept behind the’ scenes ; or the: public. will: not 


feel satisfied with the nts of. this) iKduca- 
tional Incorporation: “heowell condueted, it»willi be of the) ut- 
most utility and importance—a* great National benefit; but 
great consideration must be given to the. before the entire 
working out of it can be definitely’ pe sb ecuounis Gi 4! 

Let us hear more ‘of! this intended Incorporation, and if the 
basis be sound, and the details judicious, we .willgo.on to: give 
it our cordial and unflifching support.) 9) 000 21% 
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Un, to the rescue, Thinkers of the day! 

» Chiefs of the, Pen and Hierarchs of Song— 
»Chatapions of right——Anatomists of wrong— 

Humanity’ s.invincible array ! 

Spenk ‘to the tink’ring Statesmen of the hour, 
(.Drump,;in, their. ears, inev ritable fate— 
»Atmbition, baulk’d—and scorn and bitter hate 

(Instead. ef homage) their disgraceful dower : 

lf, with ungtatesmanlike, inhuman, fear, 

They -palter,with Barbarity’s career, 

And,icallous to Civilization’s trust, 

Quail-—to. be wise—-and merciful—afid just : 

Apologists of Punishment, alack ! 

Ao Horture,.** every inch,” Tike thumb-screw and the rack : 


Meng rh stly laceratinig than the twain— 

“Aaroke Ki ideously like flaying men alive— 

er for Scalping ‘savage to maintain, 
oe han Christian men, by Christian ways who'd thrive: 

lominy fouler than the screw— 

e dt—the rack—whose witnesses were few : 
tr ee is‘mates are congregated round 

f-stripp’d, quiv'ring vietim, halberd-bound ; 
‘in ‘each reeking lash that makes him roar, 
ten’d themsélyes“insulted, o’er and o’er: 
Haw Would they. writhe, ay, ev'ry man, for shame, 
TE on the stene, a host of women ‘came. 


blood: ie es, the People cry, forbear ! 
iG Bae, Ohler Br rites would lash- them, mt women there ! 
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A little is enough, ye Statesmen-Quacks! 
For! infamy—and lashing victims raw “ / 
For gashes spurting blood—and naked backs 
Expos’d—and comrades rous’d against your law! 
Your little is enough your all to blight; 
Its Crime is capital against humanity and right. 


THE LASH. 
The late death of White from Pleurisy and Liver Complaint, and, the change of the 
weather, at Hounslow. 

One feature of the atrocious proceedings at Hounslow, is so 
calculated to destroy every feeling of security for the fair and 
above-board treatment of our fellow-creatures in subordinate— 
ay, in any stations of life, that we are astonished it has not been 
more dwelt upon by the press of the day. We allude to the 
awful facility with which a death caused by a cruel and severe 
flogging was converted, by medical and other testifiers, into a 
death from secondary causes; and the great vital question of its 
exciting cause—the causa causans of it,—obvious to the dullest 
observers hushed up and passed over. If such modes of dealing 
with suspicious deaths may pass unheeded, every security that 
frail mortals possess against being murdered by inches; killed 
off by causes set in motion to produce effects—which effects 
themselves are to be exalted into their place, as. the original 
mischiefs—of being poisoned by slow degrees; every particle of 
such security will come to depend on the caprice, ‘or. interest, 
or eee of hard swearers, falsifiers, and liars of the first 
magnitude. 

n the name of honour and outraged truth, as well as for the 
tranquilisation of the dreadful fears which such convenient ‘‘icer- 
tificating,” if allowed to pass current and unresented, is certain 
to excite, we demand of our liberal_and professing government 
—backed as they are by public opinion, and the verdict of the 
Coroner's jury—a searching investigation of the (falsely) incom- 
plete official reports.of the cause.of the death of private White, late 
of the 7th Hussars, and we further demand the condign punishment 
of their real concocters. at nee 

N. B.. We would, also, ask the authorities on whom, the 
odium of White's death so fearfully rests, whether THE SURGEON, 
who might have sayed them from such odium, DID OR, DID NOT 
DO HIS DUTY, in unconcernedly, without feeling the victim’s 
pulse; or in any way examining thie state, witnessing a laceration 
of half-an-hour’s. duration perpetrated, by, a couple)of stalwart 
farriers? Had we been on the. Coroner's jury, we should have 
taught this man our opinion of his megligence, in a, most sum- 
mary manner. 
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NELL GWYNNE, OR THE COURT OF THE 
STUARTS. 


An Pistorical Womanee. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
HAROLD IS ESCORTED TO TYBURN-TREE. 


As*he drew near the hall, Harold, glancing earnestly forward, 
caught a glimpse of its inmates. The Gaoler had prepared him 
to Took for a procession, and, therefore, he was not surprised, 
as he might otherwise have been, to find the hall crowded, 
or to see arrangements in progress for the purpose specified. 
The only consideration that occurred to him was,—how was he, 
whom the slightest scrutiny must expose, to mingle with the 

ersons assembled, without incurring detection ? 

The hall presented little to inspire him with assurance. On 
the further side, facing the mouth of the passage, was a body of 
musketeers, armed to the teeth; in the centre stood some offi- 
cers of the prison, with a man who, from his wearing a mask, 
and other particulars of his appearance, was, evidently, no other 
than the public executioner ; and the remaining space was occu- 
pied by other officials, of various grades and denominations. 

Whatever might be the purpose contemplated, it was obvious 
that, as the several authorities were all assembled, it was now 
in course of being carried out. Indeed the procession—for such 
it really and veritably was—had begun to form; and, sensible 
that his safety lay in decision, Harold hastened to bestow him- 
self'in a suitable situation. 

The step was unfortunate, as he ought, if he wished to elude 
detéction, to have held aloof from the procession till it was actu- 
ally in motion. But, pushing forward, he entered the hall pre- 
tmaturely, and thus laid himself open to more observation than 
Was safe. 

\S'While he doubted where to take up his station, he saw several 
‘persons in the crowd, on his own side of the hall, who wore the 
same dress as himself, and these seemed to furnish him with the 
Weécessary information. They were just ranging themselves in 


Order as he entered to join them. Scarcely daring to look up, 


yet Keepitig his countenance perfectly composed, he took his 
placé'in their rear, and, in the prevailing bustle, here hoped to 
‘escape notice: But, almost as he started this fallacious hope, a 
toperior offi came up, and glanced inquisitively in his face. 
vew-comer was Master Graves. | 
“ee Piilléa't ” he said, ““Who are you?” 
rR 2 
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As he thus delivered himself, he’ dealt ‘him a more searching 
glance ; and Harold, taken off his guard, could not refrain from 
changing colour. It wasa critical moment, but, fortunately, be- 
fore Master Graves could question him further, the condemned 
criminal arrived, and Graves was called: to attend the Sheriff. 

Still, Harold anticipated detection. Moreover, in addition to 
the anxiety that pressed on himself, he was harassed’ by conjec- 
tures respecting the prisoner, and he burned to discover, by some 
secret and indirect means, who he was. ‘The officers of the’ pri- 
son were relieving him from his irons. But for this, it might be 
said, that a solemn silence prevailed; and the clink and jingle 
of the irons, as they were severally and successively removed, 
and thrown on the floor, rang on Harold’s heart. Yet it must 
not be supposed, from his not unreasonable emotion, that he was 
influenced by fear: the excitement he laboured under could not 
be controlled by courage—it sprang from the convulsion of a 
noble heart. 

He did not dare to look at the prisoner; but, from the pre- 
sence of so many of the authorities, and such a strong force of 
the military, he was sure that he was not an ordinary offender, 
and he believed him to be one of his own compatriots. | While 
he was pondering who he could be, the preliminary of knocking 
off his irons, previous to releasing him from the more galling 
bondage of a doomed life, was fulfilled; and the procession was 
directed to move forward. 

The station chosen by Harold was in the advance; and conse- 
quent» when the word was given to proceed, he was among the 

rst who passed from the prison. The street without, on either 
hand, as far as the eye could penetrate, and the windows of the 
opposite houses, were crowded with spectators, anxious to obtain a 
view of the person condemned ; but, to obviate any inconvenience, 
a passage was retained for the procession, in the middle of the 
road, by a party of the horse-guards. It was thus able to pass 
along without incurring any interruption. 

Harold felt his heart bound, and his cheek freshen, with a sen- 
sation too delightful to be described, as he gained the open air. 
But there seemed, on consideration, to be little real ground for 
such sensible exultation. There was no opening for escape, and 
Master Graves, whether he suspected hirn or not, kept ‘his eye 
continually upon him.’ GiLE 

The procession progressed in silence, and, moving slowly for- 
ward, Se erent aa: St. ees re where the usual 
ceremony, Which’ had prevailed from an early period, was dul 
colemiatzed: The oseiiion, by the *Airéetion EF 3 the Sheriff 
then continued its ‘progress, but !again’ halted higher up;'in St. 
Giles'’s Fields. There, at the door of a low publichouse,'a man 
appeared with a wassail-bowl;’ which, in’ pursuance of an im- 
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memorial custom, he preceeded to offer to the condemned pri- 
soner. 

The prisoner: was seated in a cart, in a composed attitude, with 
a Minister of the Church, in the vestments of his office, seated 
by his,side. He was attired in a suit of black velvet, trimmed 
with crape—a dress which, apart from its fitness to the occasion, 
well became his tall, courtly person, and aristocratic-looking 
countenance. 

To offer him the wassail-bowl, as it was offered to highwaymen 
and. murderers, was a cruel insult; but he met it patiently, and 
declined it with a bow. 

‘God pity you!” cried several of the spectators, 

‘Let man help him!” shouted another voice. 

‘Jump out, Cavalier! jump out, your worship! 
several others. 

A rush was made at the cart; and the prisoner’s cheek, which 
had previously been very pale, though tranquil, was mantled with 
amomentary flush. He conjectured, and rightly, that this in- 
terruption was not accidental, but indicated a concerted plan for 
his:rescue. His conjecture, indeed, was soon confirmed, for the 
mob were now seen to be armed, and to act in concert. Rushing 
bodily forward, they broke through, and drove back the soldiers, 
and, in one brief moment, surrounded the cart. It might have 
been happy for England, and for mankind, if the noble prisoner 
had then been self-possessed. Two men sprang into the cart ; 
and, in an instant, before he could perceive their design, threw a 
cloak over his shoulders. 

“Fly!” said one of the men. ‘ Rush through the house, 
make for the yard behind, and scale the wall. Then, if you be 
quick, you are safe.” 

But. the prisoner was paralysed. It was startling enough, 
indeed, when death appeared inevitable, to be suddenly called 
upon to turn and live; but-to have-such a call from him who 
uttered it—to hear it delivered by HIS voice, was more than 
even he could bear. Instead of seizing the happy moment, 
while his friends surrounded the cart, he stood confounded; the 
soldiers were reinforced, his two friends, after one more effort 
to arouse him, were obliged to retreat, and. the mob, groaning, 
was driven back. 

Harold, though some distance in advance, had not. been unob- 
servant.of the attempted rescue. Still expecting every moment 


99 


shouted 


to be detected, he thought that, in the general confusion, he 


might himself effect his escape. But the disturbance was over 
too soon. He was just pushing into the crowd, when the 
soldiers, as has been shown, recovered their advantage; and, at 


_ the same..moment, some one grasped his arm. Turning hastily 


round, he discerned Master Graves. 
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‘Where are you off to ?” asked the official. 

Harold hesitated; but, by a prompt effort, he retained a look 
of unconcern, and even achieved a smile. Before his questioner, 
who was far from appearing satisfied, could embarrass him further, 
his attention was attracted to one of the bystanders. 

“He wants to parley with me,” said the person—a tail, 
moustachioed bravo, who stood in the’ foremost rank of the 
mob.—“ Soh, comrade, how wags the world with you ?”’ he added, 
addressing Harold, and at the same time offering him his hand. 

Harold, though strongly suspecting him to be in his secret, 
yet no way pleased with his appearance, shrank from offermg 
him his hand, but affected to meet him with the greatest 
cordiality. 

** Well enough, master!” he said. “ But we will talk of our 
matters, anon.” 

Thus speaking, he turned away, and resumed his place in the 
procession, which, no longer impeded by the mob, now moved 
forward again. Slowly but steadily advancing, they finally 
arrived at Tyburn. | 

It was immediately in front of a platform—over which, 
branching from the trunk of a tree (long a stranger to boughs 
or foliage), could be distinguished the widely noted gibbet—that 
Harold came to a halt. He was only three or four ranks from 
the platform, and the pressure around him, as the other sections 
of the procession successively arrived, and took their places in 
his rear, was almost insupportable. But this entanglement, 
though it seemed to cut off hie design of escape, was not without 
its advantage, as it effectually screened him from observation. 
He could now safely look at the condemned man. 

But his eyes dimmed as, with slow but graceful steps, and 
head erect, the ill-fated man ascended the scaffold. It was 
Algernon Sidney, 

** Alas!” Guckiined Harold, aloud, with bitter sympathy. 

Some person behind him, whom he could not turn to look at, 
here dealt him two knocks on the back, as if to desire him to be 
silent; and, thus admonished, he drew in his breath. More 
alive to his danger, he turned all his attention on Sidney. 

._ Sidney, still attended by the Clergyman, now walked to the 
front of the scaffold, and presented himself to the multitude. 
He addressed a few words, in a low but distinct tone, to those 
nearest him; and concluded by saying—* I die, as I have lived, 
the friend of my ery ; and may God have mercy on my soul!” 


The spectators, but too sensible of his patriotism, listened to 


his farewell in silence ; but many an eye paid him the tribute of 
a_tear. He himself, however, reconciled to his fate, was per- 
fectly composed, and submitted himself to be pinioned without 
a murmur. That done, the halter was placed round his neck, 
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and, in a moment more, his bady, no longer sensible of indignity, 
dangled, from the gibbet. 

At, this, affecting crisis, when all around were convulsed with 
emotion, Harold felt. some one behind him grasp his arm, and, 
at the same time, a voice whispered in his ear the word ‘‘ Mon- 
mouth.” Turning quickly round, he gave a slight start, and 
could hardly credit. the evidence of his senses. 

There, under the very shadow of the scaffold, in a disguise 
which he immediately penetrated, and in the midst of the guards 
who,-had ransacked the kingdom to discover his retreat, stood 
Monmouth himself. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH ENCOUNTERED THE KING. 


Monmouth, having secured his attention, did not linger till 
Harold had recovered himself. ‘Turning carelessly round, he 
made his way forward, through several files of soldiers and 
bystanders, till he had quite cleared the crowd, when he di- 
verged into the fields. His movements were so rapid, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty, and only at great personal 
hazard, that Harold could keep sight of him. Fortunately, 
however, the passing catastrophe so engrossed the attention of 
the officials, and had excited such confusion around, that others’ 
procromne® were overlooked, and they both gained the open 

elds without attracting observation. 

At the western extremity of Tyburn field, they came to a 
stile, which afforded them access to the road ; and this, passing 
round the park of the Earl of Clarendon, brought them to 
Piccadilly. They traversed this distance in silence—Monmouth 
keeping a little ahead, and wending his way, with a quick but 
resolute step, towards St. James’s Square. On their arrival in 
that locality, he made directly for the residence of Nell 
Gwynne ; and there, after a hurried glance around, came to a 

ait. 

~~ He had just inflicted a loud knock on the door, when he was 
joined by Harold; but, whatever might be his motive, he still 
refrained from accosting him. They had, indeed, in their pre- 
sent situation, but little time for discourse; for, almost . as 
Harold joined him, his summons on the door was answered, and 
lacquey presented himself in the doorway. 

., ** Is mistress Gwynne within ?” asked Monmouth. 

. «What is the hour ?” replied the lacquey, with a significant 


Jogk 


‘If it were night, ’twould be near cock-crow,” answered 


9 
Monmouth, 
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‘* "Tis you who were to come, I see,” returned the servant. 
‘* Enter !” 

They entered accordingly; and, traversing the passage within, 
followed the servant to a rearward room. 

** Her ladyship, after waiting some time for you, has been 
obliged to go abroad,” the servant then said; “‘ but she bade 
me say, when you came, that if you still hold to your purpose, 
you had better await her return.” 

‘* She says well,” answered Monmouth. ‘‘ Leave us !” 

The servant, without pausing to reply, instantly withdrew ; 
and the two compatriots were left to themselves. Monmouth, 
no longer apprehensive of observation, now offered Harold his 
hand, but it was with a look of the utmost dejection. 

** They are all gone!” he said, turning his eyes on the floor. 

‘‘ All gone, your Grace!” exclaimed Harold! ‘* Whom 
mean you ?” 

** Russell has been beheaded,” answered Monmouth; ‘ Sid- 
ney, as you have vourself seen, has perished on the gibbet; 

sex either cut his throat or was secretly murdered; Grey 
has fled to Holland; and the other confederates, with two ex- 
ceptions, have either followed his example, or are pining in 
prison.” 

‘*‘ This is indeed lamentable,” said Harold. 

** They have puta price on me,” continued Monmouth ; “ and, 
dead or alive, I am esteemed to be worth five thousand pounds.” 

‘* How, then, can your Grace venture abroad?” replied 
Harold. ‘‘ Would you not be safe at Shepherd’s ?” 

** No,” answered Monmouth. “ My Lord Howard and West, 
whom I trusted so much, have betrayed all our retreats, and 
Shepherd is himself in prison.” . 

Harold turned pale. 

** Your Grace, I am sure, cannot be too soon out of England,” 
he said. ‘* Is there no way of making out Schuyp ?” 

** It is useless,” returned Monmouth. ‘‘ No more blood, my 
friend, shall be shed for me; and, as there is no other way of 
stemming the torrent, I have determined to give myself up.” 

** You will not be so rash,” urged Harold. ‘ You cannot 
suppose, after what has passed, that this will content them: 
you, will, sacrifice: yourself, and derive from your devotion no 
advantage for your friends.” 

*‘ Itis, 1 own, avery bold measure,” rejoined Monmouth ; 
** but I have solemnl Ticaniiea on its adoption. I have con- 
fided it to Mistress Nelly, who, though averse to it, will lend 
me her aid to carry. it out. Indeed, she is, I doubt. not, even 
now at the palace, seeking to discover the King’s humour; and 
I wait only for her return to proceed thither myself.” 

* Your Grace, then, will not have to wait long,” observed 
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Harold, mournfully ; ‘* for, if I mistake not, I hear the roll of 
her carriage-wheels.” 

A Joud knock at the door followed this observation ; and, in 
a few moments, a light, ringing laugh, which they had heard 
too often not to identify, afforded them an unequivocal assur- 
arice of Nell’s proximity. They awaited her appearance in 
silence, and with no little impa:ience. Her evident high spirits, 
and hearty laughter, which was again and again renewed, might 
be owing to her having been favourably received at Court ; but 
it seemed to intimate also, that she had been attended home by 
some of the courtiers. Several footsteps, indeed, were heard 
approaching, one of which could be distinguished as that of a 
man, and, after a brief interval, the two compatriots heard 
him speaking. 

“I vow, Nelly,” he cried, ‘ you are the merriest nymph 
alive. You are the very haven for a weary mariner.” 

“T am Milford Haven, then,” said Nell; “ and Madam 
Queroaile is Portsmouth.” 

The King—for he it was—eplied with a laugh, and, while 
the two fugitives were listening tor some further observation, the 
chamber-door was opened, and he and Nell passed into the room. 

Harold, who was the first to discern them, was surprised at 
the alteration in the King’s appearance. His countenance was 
sad and careworn; his form bowed with debility; and a stout 
staff which he held in his hand, and on which he threw his 
whole weight, seemed barely adequate to support him 

He turned pale as his eye fell on Monmouth. Monmouth 
himself, indeed, was moved; and, for a moment, seemed unabie 
to speak. Mastering his agitation, however, he uttered a pas- 
sionate exclamation, and, springing forward, threw himself at 
the monarch’s feet. | 

‘God forgive you!” said the King. ‘* Would you be a 
parricide ?” L ! 

On my soul, your Majesty, it is utterly false,” exclaimed 
Monmouth. ‘ If such a thing were meditated, it was never 
whispered even, in my hearing; and I do believe, from what I 
knodw of Russell and Sidney, that the whole story is a wicked 
fabrication.” : 

' Do you deny that there was a plot ?” returned the King. 

“ Ay,” interposed Nell, “ there’s the rub. Can you deny, in 
the ‘face of a witness and a half, that you intended to massacre 
all thé guards with your own hand, and to roast and eat the 


*King and Duke ?” 


“'« Peace, Nell! peace!” said Charles, sternly. ‘‘ This is no 
matter for jesting.” 

“T’faith, no, your Majesty !” answered Nell. ‘* The roasting, 
indeed, were not amiss, but it would be no joke to eat you.” 
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‘‘ Peace, I say!” cried the King. 

“Truly, it’s all of a piece,” said Nell. . 

“Will you be ever tearing my words?” returned the King, 
partially repressing a smile. ‘ These are, methinks, but,very 
sorry jests.” : , 

‘‘T am very sorry for it,” answered Nell. ‘‘ But I promise, you 
this, if you improve the plot, I'll mend the jest. Come, son 
Monmouth! let us kiss, and be friends.” 

The King, evidently well inclined for a reconciliation, broke 
into a smile, and turned a kind though uneasy glance on his 
favourite son. The appearance of the young prince was ad- 
mirably calculated to engage his sympathies. His beautiful 
and winning features, usually so animated, were pale and sad; 
his apparel was mean and neglected; and there was a look of 
anguish in his soft eye, which it was hardly possible to behold 
unmoved. The King’s countenance fell; and, to conceal his 
emotion, he again turned to Nell. 

‘“‘ He says I was married to his mother,” he observed. 

“Did he speak so well of you?” said Nell. ‘“‘ Forgive him, 
then, the wrong he has done you, in consideration of the wrong 
you did his mother.” 

The King changed colour. The next moment, however, 
he turned to Monmouth, and extended him his hand. 

** Heaven bless your Majesty! ” exclaimed Monmouth; “and, 
so deal good to me, as I am loyal and dutiful to you.” 

“Enough!” said Charles. ‘“ But you must, if possible, 
keep in hiding a while, or they will force me to give you up.” 

“You will be quite safe, his Majesty means, while he is at 
Milford Haven,” laughed Nell; ‘but when he goes to Ports- 
mouth, you must look out for breakers.” 

“T am, indeed, but the butt of a camerilla,” said the Duke, 
impatiently. 

* And as for poor Milford Haven,” pouted Nell, “it is so far 
from his Majesty’s heart, which is London, that he always halts 
at. Portsmouth,” 

“What would you have me do?” said Charles. 

“There is but one way, your Majesty, in which you can saye me,” 
returned Monmouth ;, “and thatis, by calling me to your councils.” 

Charles, harassed and undecided, meditated a moment. He 
was but too sensible that Monmouth spoke only the truth; and 
the excited, state of the nation, who looked:on Monmouth as 
their champion—the melancholy position of public affairs, and 
his own inclination, well disposed him to submit to his. wishes. 

“<T. willyeven dogo,” he said; ‘ but, till.I have; dismissed the 
ministry, do you still keep close, Jn, aday.or.two, your fair 
champion, ; Nelly, shall, bear. you, my, commnands,,and yeu qmay 
then form, anew governments i. js olfol) rpor guibodow! 
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As he thus spoke, he turned towards the door, and his glance 
fell on Harold. 

Ah! whom have we here ?” he demanded. 

*“* A loyal subject of your Majesty, and my faithful adherent,” 
answered Monmouth. 

‘Well, well, we will see him anon,” cried Charles; ‘and, till 
then, we bid you farewell. Nelly, girl, you must drive me 
home; or I shall never reach Whitehall.” 

© Pll drive you to Whitehall,” said Nell; “but, if you want 
to go to Portsmouth, I'll drive you further first—ha! ha !—all 
the way to Milford!” 

And, with a hearty laugh, in which the King joined, she led 
the way out, and the two fugitives were again left to them- 
selves. 

**Here is more success than we durst have hoped,” said 
Monmouth. 

“ Will he, then, think you, keep in this mind?” asked Harold. 

**T have no doubt of it,” answered Monmouth; “ for Ports- 
mouth, who alone could turn him, quarrelled with him yesterday, 
and he is now the slave of Nell.” 

“ And where will your Grace await his commands?” inquired 
Harold. 

“I have promised to journey inland, this evening, to my 
Lady Wentworth’s,” said Monmouth; “but I shall return b 

the day after to-morrow. Meanwhile, as there will be a saidirck 


_ made for you, I will bestow you ina place of safety, where 


Nell will communicate with you. Let us thither at once!” 

Harold, aware that his escape must by this time have been 
discovered, was but too eager to seek a secure covert, and, 
accordingly, he caught up his hat, and followed the Duke into 
the street. The streets were full of passengers; but, passing 
quickly along, his disguise, he thought, if not narrowly scru- 
tinized, would avert observation, and render it impossible to 
recognize him. Whether it was so, or not, no one molested 
them, and they shortly arrived in the heart of the city. Here, 
diving into a dark court, the Duke finally came to an old and 
half-ruinous house, where he drew up. 

-“T will leave you here,” he said, dealing a loud knock on the 
door. “If Nell should come, I will be here, tell her, the day 

fter to-morrow.” . 
- Before Harold could reply, the door was opened, and an old 
woman, bent almost double with years, presented herself at the 

erture. 
“eR His is the friend I told you of,” said Monmouth, pointing 
af Harold.’ ” “ Be unto him like the Shunamite woman to Elijah.” 
“With these words, he broke away; and Harold, with a heavy 
and foreboding heart, followed the old woman into the house. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SAILOR'S BRIDE. 
By the late J. H. J. 


Saitcor. Tis sad to part, and leave behind 
The one we love the best; 
To wander where we cannot find— 
Though fortune crown us—rest ! 


I'll think of thee when thou'’rt away: 
O yes, I'll think of thee— 

My dreams by night, my thoughts by day, 
Thine, only thine, shall be. 

Sattor. And while my gallant bark doth steer 

Its course upon the brine, 

One thought my constant soul shall cheer, 
Though absent, thou art mine. 


Yet, woe is me—a Sailor’s bride, 
Condemn’d from him to part, 
Whose ways are on the ocean-tide ; 

Whose image, in my heart. 


Saitor. But when, at last, my home-bound sail 
Shall flutter in the bay, 
The bliss of meeting shall avail 
Our parting to repay. 
If, at that hour, a pledge you'll give 
No more the seas to roam ? 


1 will—I will—and, then, we'll live 
In one dear happy home! 


THE RIGHT OF PERSONAL SEARCH CONFERRED ON. BUM- 
BAILIFFS, THEIR FOLLOWERS, AND FEMALE AGENTS. 


WE are such a busy, bustling, self-absorbed nation of hard- 
toilers and incessant schemers, that if our watchmen on the 
watch-towers of civilization, either betray us, or sleep at their 
posts, we shall some day find ourselves minus Magna Charta, or 
deprived, by law, of some of our most cherished constitutional 
rights. ‘The agent in such mischief will be some apparent 
pigmy, whose very diminutiveness and insignificance will, in 
reality, prove his source of strength. A Bill is now before the 
Commons (having passed the Lords) in which, for the better 
recovery of Small Debts, a clause exists, giving to bailiffs, their 
followers, or female agents, the right of personal search of any 
debtor who has been taken in execution, or of his family, 
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females, and those on his premises, or about him, in all cases 
where there is reasonable ground to suppose the parties searched 
have any property, subject to the grasp of the execution, about 
their persons. Here is Engiish constitutional liberty with a 
vengeance! A sweeping, all-embracing, right of Personal Search 
conferred on the very lowest and coarsest functionaries of the law, 
to meet a few solitary possibilities of concealment of such portable 
property on the spot as can be hidden on the person of the 
debtor, his wife, sons, daughters, relatives, friends, or attend- 
ants, male or female, recusant, or submissive. In the times of 
Charles Fox, the mention of such an atrocious provision would 
have made his hair stand on end with horror. Such unconsti- 
tutional legislating for the merest exceptions, and most solitary 
possibilities, would have brought down, amid the acclaim of near ly 
all parties, on the head of its Algerine proposer, a fulmination 
of denunciatory eloquence—a sentence of political annihilation. 
We have been talking, elsewhere, of remedies worse than the 
disease, and if this remedy, to which we are alarming the atten- 
tion of the public, be not the monster-in-chief of its mischievous 
class, we neither know what English freedom is, or what it ought 
to be. How many thousands of searches must take place with- 
out any result, but the indignation, and, possibly, the resistance 
they may arouse! How many thousands will lead to the flint- 
skinning result, of some cherished trinket or heir-loom, in- 
valuable to the debtor, and all but valueless to the creditor, 
being filched from its rightful hoarder! How many thousands 
will bring to light insignificant sums, which, to the loser, would 
have been “ bread and cheese” for a short while of anxiety and 
distress—but, to the extorter, will not make the difference of a 
few pence in the pound on the bulk of his claim; and all this 
extortion, and flint-skinning, and personal assault, in order that, 
in one instance out of hundreds, or, more probably, thousands, 
some value shall be extracted that shall make an addition of 
significance in the sum total of assets! —of assets which, sought 
for under the Small Debits Bill, must necessarily be of moderate 
amount, and not magnitudinous enough to involve in their reali- 
zation, or otherwise, the ruin or the prosperity of the assault- 
atnied creditor. ..We write while the clause is yet unreached in 
_ Commons’ Committee, but we trust in God, ere these re- 
arks reach our readers, that it will have been, if we may so 
éXpréss ourselves, literally hooted out of the British Parliament 
by, the’ _tepresentatives of the British people. 
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A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY M. CHIPPENDALE. 




























An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. — Riehard ITI. 


CHAPTER I. 


* Adieu, adieu! my native shore 

Fades o’er the waters blue; 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild seamew. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea, 
We follow in his flight ; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee ; 
My native land—good night.”—Childe Harold. 





You ask me, my dear Jane, for a history of my life, and, as I 
have a few hours at my command, I will most readily gratify 
your Wena You may have heard me say our family was 
of the Catholic persuasion, and, though in the middle walk of 
life, far from being independent. My mother, according to her 
own ideas, was a clever managing woman, and, as my father, 
poor soul! never interfered with her arrangements, we were 
entirely at her ica She considered the’ best way to in- 
crease our respectability was to give us fine showy educations, 
and, then, send us into the world as Governesses, to add 
some few more to that unfortunate race of beings, whose rank 
has never yet been determined. My mother considered it a 
fortunate circumstance that her girls possessed great personal 
attractions ; and though she would scarcely acknowledge it’ to 
herself, the expectation of our forming brilliant connections in- 
duced her to be thus lavish in expenditure on our education. 

Do not, therefore, suppose for a moment that she intended 
giving us this outlay; no—such an intention was quite con- 
trary to her yiews ; we were expected to repay with interest, as 
we might be able, from our. scanty pittances, the considerable 
sums that had been spent on our training. She intended this 
money for her dear boys, who were as precious in her eyes as 
we were unworthy; and, in our hearing, she'would frequently 
regret we had ever come into the world, to withhold this money, 
even for a time, from her darlings. aM 

At seventeen, that dangerous age when all young people, but 
more especially the women, require the parental ‘care, I was : 
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thrown on the wide world; nor did my mother, even then, look 
to anything but lucre ; she chose for me the situation that of- 
fered the largest stipend, and, by explicit arrangement with me, 
secured to herself one half of my salary. Fortunately for my 
future comfort, the selection turned out to be one of peculiar 
propriety ; and, after the home I had left, anything would have 
contented me. Mr. Raymond was proceeding, with his family, 
to take possession of his appointment, as Consul to three of the 
Portugueselsles. The kindness, and unlooked-for attention, I re- 
ceived from Mrs. Raymond must ever be remembered by me 
with gratitude. Until domiciled with her, I was hardly con- 
scious of the loss I had sustained from the want of maternal 
kindness in my early years. She was always a mother to me, 
and her notice and protection secured me admission into all the 
first families on these beautiful Islands. In these circles I was 
always received as an equal, and if I had had less pride, I might 
easily have forgotten my dependent situation. *Two years 
passed rapidly away in peaceful tranquillity, which I seemed 
to fancy would never be interrupted. I little knew that, in the 
midst of it, l was laying the foundation of all my future trials. 
The Islands were, as I before remarked, Portuguese; and the 
inhabitants, with the exception of a few English, professed the 
Catholic faith. If 1 had never left my native country, it is pro- 
bable I should myself have continued of the same persuasion. 
But, here, what I have been brought to consider its absurdities 
were exposed to my view in the most vivid colours ; and a prin- 
cipal,agent in operating this change in my convictions were the 
malpractices which, in this quarter, I frequently saw perpetrated 
under the cloak of professed religion. My kind employers, 
seeing me waver, did-all in their power to point out to me what 
they esteemed the errors of my faith; and, though whatever 
they. urged was said with great mildness, they seldom failed to 
convince me of the truth of their arguments. If, at any time, 
they felt they had not succeeded, they sent me to my Bible, 
which I was now, for the first time, allowed to study for my- 
self,,. If this precious book had been given me before, I should 
not, have remained so long a member of the Romish Church. 
You who have been allowed freely to peruse its sacred pages 
from.early youth, can have no idea of the heartfelt satisfaction 
with-which I read this blessed book.. Each leaf seemed to open a 
new world.of enjoyment tome, Nota day passed without my de- 
yoting some hours to this vital occupation; and, where I did not 
qunerntand what I. read, I applied to the worthy Protestant 

haplain, Mr. Vincent; he had always been mv friend, and, in 
the present instance, I found him more valuable than eyer. He 
was my: guide, but, at the same time, he did not attempt to bias 
me, but allowed me to judge for myself. He was always at 
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hand to read with me, and explain to me the errors that Pro- 
testants ascribe to that faith which I was on the point of re- 
nouncing for ever. At this period chance, or what the world 
misnames chance, threw in my way a little work entitled 
“Father Clement.” This entirely confirmed me in my resolu- 
tion to abjure my original tenets, and, shortly after, I was 
baptized ; received the blessed sacrament; and was admitted 
into the Protestant Communion. I have never for a moment 
regretted a step which, I feel, has secured to me, individually, 
that peace which the world can neither give nor take away. 

After having brought you to such an important era in my life, 
[ must make you acquainted, before I proceed further, with a 
family that figured in its early stage. To these friends I was 
indebted for the little comfort I experienced before I left Eng- 
land. From our first acquaintance, on every subject but one, 
we had thought alike. They were Protestants, but this never 
interfered with our good understanding. John Ainslie, the 
eldest brother, had largely bees my companion, and, as he was 
a few years older than myself, he was in many cases my sole 
adviser. When the harshness of my mother was beyond 
bounds, I would resort to him, and confide to him all my 
troubles; and he seemed, at least, so necessary to my eXis- 
tence, that I fancied we should never live apart. In his 
person he was tall and commanding; with a fine noble counte- 
nance, and eyes that beamed with kindness and intelligence. 

Though he possessed such personal attractions, his talents 
manifestly surpassed them ; can it, therefore, be surprising that 
a girl situated as I was should view him with something ap- 
proaching almost to adoration ? His every look and every ac- 
tion served to convince me such feeling was reciprocal. He was 
the delight of his mother, who saw him likely to rise into public 
consideration, with the heartfelt conviction that, however great 
his worldly reputation might become, his domestic virtues 
would be in no peril amidst the temptations of success. He 
was educated to a liberal profession, and, in many competi- 
tions, had received those rewards, so much beyond price, 
which a generous emulation strives to deserve, and with which 
it exults to be crowned. . 

After a series of successful efforts, he was sent out to Rome 
to improve his taste by familiarity with the works of the 
first masters; -and he quitted England for this destination on 
the same day that I left it, with the Raymond family, for 
the islands already mentioned. Until our final parting was 
over | never knew how dear he was to me; and, though he 
left me, a for ever, without one word beyond what a 
- brother would have said to an affectionate sister, I was con- 
vinced he maintained a difficult struggle with. his inward 
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feelings; and, on this interview, and all his previous love (for 
it admitted of no other name), I daily thought, amid my suf- 
fering from our separation, with pride, and something approach- 
ing to a pleasing—a counterbalancing satisfaction. 

Greatly did I rejoice that I was not obliged to remain in 
England after he had left its shores. Every place would have 
reminded me of him, and though I nourished that hope, with- 
out, which life would have been a dreary void, yet, amid the 
very spots where we had so often enjoyed sweet converse to- 
gether, it would not have sufficed to preserve me from a sense 
of. .loneliness and bereavement of which I can neither measure 
theextent nor the results. Fully conscious, therefore, of the re- 
sponsibility I had contracted, and thankful for its removing me 
from'seenes which would have haunted me, perhaps, to de- 
spondency and impaired health, I determined not to allow my 
passion to overpower me, but, by new objects, and by active 
exertion, to promote my own tranquillity and the happiness of 
the two children who were committed to my charge. 

My change of religion, in a country where Protestants are 
scarcely tolerated, caused a general commotion, and drew down 
on,me the odium of the inhabitants, Not a tongue was silent; 
I. was scarcely noticed by those who had before courted me; I 
was even reviled, for they did not confine their bitter feelings 
to looks. Nothing could exceed the painful state in which I 
existed; but the consciousness of having done what I believed 
to bé my duty, in opposition to my interest, and a latent hope 
that I was rendering myself more worthy of him who was still 
uppermost in my thoughts, enabled me to support even these 
trials with composure. ; 

»L had always been accustomed to accompany Mrs. Raymond 
in her, visits, but, since the public voice had been so loud against 
me, I often excused myself. At first, she indulged me in my 
wish for seclusion ; but, finding my reluctance to mix in Society 
increase with being humoured, she one evening persuaded me 
to accompany her to a Soirée. We had not been in the room 
many minutes, when I was separated from her. 1 was unno- 
ticed; accordingly, I seated myself in the most retired part of 
the room, and: became an unwilling listener to the following 
conversation which passed close by my side: ‘‘ Well, well, fine 
doings .here, and all about that saucy girl, Miss Neville; why, 
I hear from every quarter, that she has not thought our religion 
menee for her! But depend upon it, in spite of this 

ss about conviction, her conviction is no conviction at all, but 
some self-willed motive and interest that usurps and disgraces 
the name... I have not common patience with girls, who have 
just left the nursery, setting themselves up as wiser and better 
than the rest of the world! And, then, she pretends to so 
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much humility; and to be so kind to the poor; and so forgiving 
to her enemies; and I know not what, that is exemplary, beside. 
But this is like her, and all her set, and a pretty conceited set 
they are! We only tolerate them because they give grand par- 
ties, and everybody must be at the Consul’s. However, she is 
nobody, and [ am determined to notice her no more. Con- 
vinced! no, no, she is a most artful creature; she has some 
solid object in view, be sure: but let her mind herself, we have 
no converts here. A Governess to pretend to dictate, and one too 
who has been patronized as she has been! If it had not been 
for Mrs. Raymond, I should never have noticed the up-start ; 
but this comes of compromising one’s position, and being trou- 
bled with too much humane and indiscriminate affability. We 
have had quite enough of such nondescripts; her pride shall 
have a fall, and that before long. Mart’s the man for us; and, 
if they will not ‘dismiss her, we will render them so miserable, 
that they must all go together.” 

Judge of my feelings on hearing these malicious sentiments 
so openly expressed. I felt this was more than an old woman's 
anger; and I fancied the whole island was equally rancorous 
against me. But what grieved me more than all the rest was 
the idea that my good and true friends, with whom I resided, 
might suffer in my cause; for I knew they would not forsake 
me while I acted as I ought. 

Mrs. Raymond now approached me from an opposite door, 
and, seeing me look ill and tired, she considerately offered to 
return home. This kindness was most acceptable. I wanted 
privacy ; and, in my chamber, I thought over what I had heard, 
and endeavoured to determine what course of action would be 
best to pursue. On one thing I firmly resolved, viz. to give up 
every comfort I now possessed, rather than injure those under 
whose roof I dwelt, and who now, for a considerable period, 
had been such kind and generous patrons to me. I recalled to 
mind all that had occurred since I left England; and found no 
reason to reproach myself. Had I suffered any secondary con- 
sideration to influence my conduct, I should have been justly 
punished; but even my love for John Ainslie had never led 
me to doubt on the subject of my faith. My change had really 
arisen from my conviction of its necessity, however lightly such 
conviction might appear in the eyes of my calumniators. The 
consciousness of my rectitude of conduct blunted their arrows, 
and greatly did I rejoice that I was separated from my own 
family, as they, in consequence of my change of religion, would 
only have added some few more to the list of my foes. 

About this time, Mr. Mart, the Consul’s secretary, returned. 
I felt I had many enemies; but this man was the one whom I 
principally feared, for his character and conduct were equally 
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base. ‘The manner in which he always approached me, rendered 
him doubly detestable. In public, he treated me with the same 
indifference I was accustomed to receive from many others, and 
it passed unheeded. But, in private, he offered me such in- 
sulting attentions, that I could not even pretend to misconstrue 
them. Had he been honorable in his designs, what was there 
to prevent his speaking to me openly? But I knew the man, 
and carefully avoided him, so much did I dread the very sound 
of his voice. 

From the time I was so uncharitably attacked at the Soirée, 
I avoided all general asserrblies; and Mrs. Raymond did not 
again attempt to persuade me to visit them. She only stipu- 
lated I should continue to frequent her own parties, and, as I 
often met my countrymen and countrywomen there, I was not 
entirely debarred from the pleasures of mixed and agreeable 
society. 

But a large party was now about to be given, at which most 
of the inhabitants would be present. I shrank from the idea of 
again mixing in social intercourse with them, but Mrs. Raymond 
would not hear of my refusing on this particular occasion, the more 
especially as she was aware there would be many English present 
at the dinner; ‘and you know,” she added, “ during the evening 
party, you can easily contrive to keep from those who are disa- 
greeable to you. Besides, my dear girl, you must, on this occa- 
sion, appear, or your enemies will think that they have altoge- 
ther frightened you from the field. I am almost ashamed of 
this childish fear ; while you do your duty, you know you have 
friends who can and will support you. I have ever felt a pride 
in seeing one, so young as you are, act so judiciously as you do. 
I know you well: you would not sacrifice the consciousness of 
having done your duty, for all that could be offered you. Fear 
not; those whose opinions you value must ever respect your 
motives; and your total freedom from selfishness will ensure 
_ present and future peace of mind. Answer me one question: 

f you had known what was to follow, would you have done other- 
wise? Then, why fear to face its consequences? But I am de- 
taining you here, when the business of the toilet should call you 
hence: adieu for the present, or we shall keep our friends 
waiting.” 

My deference to Mrs. Raymond's so strongly expressed desire, 
and my consequent disregard of my own inclination, were strangely 
rewarded, for amongst the fresh arrivals from England, I espied, 
with no ordinary emotion, my old friend Susan Ainslie. Mrs. 
Raymond kindly seated us next each other at dinner, and, had I 
been surrounded by a host of my most inveterate foes, they 
would have been unheeded and unfeared. Those only who 

ave spent years in a foreign clime, separated from early ties, 
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can imagine the joy of our meeting. We had much to hear, 
and much to communicate—I, of my exile, and she, of her home, 
and those appertaining to it; but 1 feared to ask her the news 
respecting her brother John, though I took great indirect — 


to induce her to mention a name which had never passed my 
own lips since I left England. She was on her way to the Cape, 
where she was to be met by the man of her choice, from whom 
adverse circumstances had separated her for years. The death of 
a distant relation had now rendered him affluent, and her parents 
no longer refused their consent. She, therefore, determined to 
proceed to the Cape, as his duties would not allow him to come 
to England while the colony was in an unsettled state. There 
they were to be married, and, as soon as might be afterwards, were 
to return to India. Still no mention of her brother! As she was 
desirous of hearing my adventures, I related to her all that had 
happened since we parted. She praised my conduct much more 
than it deserved, and strongly advised me to mix as much as pos- 
sible with the inhabitants. ‘‘ You need not fear their hostility ; 
your upright conduct will render you proof against all they can 
do; though I grant your situation must be painful, at present; but 
is not life made up of trials, and yours commenced almost from 
your cradle? But cheer up, I have news to tell you which you 
will be pleased to hear ; John has been doing very well abroad ; he 
has, as usual, carried everything before him, and married a 
handsome young wife, whom he is now taking to England. 1 
have not seen her, as I would not delay my departure; but they 
assure me she is quite a loveable being—young, beautiful, and 
fragile in the extreme. He met her a few months ago at Naples, 
where she had been residing some time for the recovery of her 
health. But she is now quite restored, and I trust, for their 
sakes, will long continue in renovated health.” 

I had heard enough, and allowed her to go on without paying 
any attention to what followed. As I had, fortunately, never 
betrayed my attachment to her brother, she was quite uncon- 
scious of the misery she was inflicting. 

I soon found an excuse to separate myself from her, and 
hurriedly retreated to my solitary chamber, to meditate on this, 
my life’s greatest trial of all. What was existence now to me ? 
My only hope of happiness blighted—and, at the age of twenty, 
the dreary prospect before me of passing the remainder of my 
days in a school-room. I felt persuaded I could never love 
again. In the midst of these reflections, self-reproach was not 
silent. In my former trials I could not blame myself; but here 
I certainly had been wrong in giving way to a passion, which I 
was now almost persuaded had not been reciprocated. Still, 
when ‘l called to mind his looks, or his actions, his all but decla- 
rations, | knew not what todecide. Was it only as a sister that 
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he had loved me? or had his affection been only temporary ? This 
last idea spurned. I felt convinced that, with him, to love once 
was to love for ever. Then, I endeavoured to persuade myself 
there was some hidden mystery ; but what could that mystery be ? 
However, I saw clearly that I had now no right to indulge in 
these fond recollections, and determined, let it cost me what it 
might, to banish him entirely from my memory. Could I allow 
myself to foster any longer a passion which was now become 
hopeless ?—the longer indulgence of which would become crimi- 
nal? The very idea made me blush for myself in allowing it a 
moment’s passage through my brain. Weak and foolish I had 
been, and dearly was 1 now paying the price of my folly. In 
the midst of this reverie, I remembered that Mrs. Raymond 
required my assistance in entertaining her Evening accession of 
company, and I determined to stifle thought in activity. At 
first, I found the effort almost beyond my strength, and feared 
my laugh would end in hysterics ; but I gradually became more 
calm, dreading, however, the departure of the company, when I 
should be again alone. As the rooms cleared, I endeavoured 
to detain each straggling guest, and, when the last disappeared, 
I threw myself on a sofa in the most dreadful agony. Still I 
determined to banish him from my memory. Could I love the 
husband of another? No! Never! I resolved to try constant 
occupation, and busy myself with the most trivial employments, 
rather than dwell on this painful subject. For this purpose | 
devoted myself additionally to my pupils, and always found 
some excuse to detain one of them with me. This self-control 
was doubly rewarded, as their accelerated improvement secured 
me the increased approbation of my employers, and I began to 
recover my equanimity, though I felt that happiness must ever be 
a stranger to my bosom. 

Susan now left us, to resume a voyage which promised such a 
happy termination. If I had felt pleasure at our first meeting, 
her departure was, now, even more welcome. While she re- 
mained, there was so much to call to my mind what I so studiously 
endeavoured to forget, that her going was a prodigious relief to 
me. When the ship was receding from my view, some thoughts 
of times gone by would force themselves on my memory, but I 
endeavoured to banish them, and hastened to join my friends, 
determined topersevereto theend. Inthemidst of thesevirtuous 
exertions, a look, or a word that occasionally dropped from the 
inhabitants, never failed to remind me of the unfortunate con- 
versation I hadoverheard. I perceived my enémies were still busy, 
and only awaited an opportunity to effect my ruin. My own 
heart I did school; but could I guard against unknown danger ? 
Still, time wore on, and I began to experience something like a 
recovery of my wonted comfort. Jt is only misery from vice 
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that admits of no alleviation; my duties became remedies of a 
most satisfactory kind: I almost defied the malice of the world ; 
but this was not to last. 


CHAPTER II. 


For the few last weeks, business of importance had detained 
Mart in one of the adjacent islands. He now returned, and 
with him returned all my fears. The sight of him always 
caused a thrill of horror within me; and I avoided him with 
more care than ever. Unfortunately for my peace, I was well 
acquainted with the private character of this depraved being. 
Had I known less of him, it is not unlikely that, from my wish 
to wean my heart from those feelings, ekg if now encouraged, 
would be criminal, I might have been induced to regard him 
favourably ; for, when he had any end to gain by such conduct, 
he could render himself so extremely agreeable, that it was 
almost impossible to believe him other than he seemed. As I 
formerly observed, he had for a long time approached me with 
his hateful addresses in private; but finding this method un- 
successful, and probably stimulated by the previous repulses 
he had received, he omitted no opportunity of renewing his 
assiduities. This was done, rather with the air of one confer- 
ng a favour, than of one solicitous of meeting a return of 

ection. 

One fine afternoon, after I had dismissed my pupils, who 
were to spend the remainder of the. day with their mother at a 
friend's, t sauntered out to enjoy the freshness of that salutary 
climate. Every thing in the animal and vegetable world ap- 
peared to harmonize with my feelings; a breeze more or less 
would have destroyed the delightful concordance which reigned ; 
even the sweet notes of the feathered tribe seemed tuned to 
the same key. I had continued my stroll, heedless of fatigue, 
much further than I at first intended. The beauty of the 
scene had recalled to my memory images of my early years; 
and I seated myself, almost unconsciously, on a grassy slope, 
which was shaded by a hedge of myrtle. I might have con- 
tinued for hours in this delightful meditation, but a rustling 
of the branches made me turn my head, and, with terror, I 
beheld two ruffian-looking men standing beside me. When I 
remembered the loneliness of the spot, and my distance from 
home, I became terribly alarmed; more primes as I saw them 
preparing to seize and bind me. In vain I shrieked and cried 
for help; no help was near. In vain I entreated to know their 
purpose ; they regarded not my questions, and were heedless 
of my cries. After they had bound my eyes, they gagged me, 
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and, without uttering a single word, carried me forcibly away. 
How long we proceeded thus, I know not, for, when I found my 
struggles ineffectual, I had fainted in their arms. I must have 
continued a considerable time in a state of wandering and uncon- 
sciousness, and, when at last I came to myself, [ found myself, laid 
on a wretched bed ina still more wretched hovel, and attended by 
an old hag whose appearance disgraced the name of woman. When 
I opened my eyes and saw the misery that surrounded me, my first 
impulse was to close them as quickly as possible, and employ a 
short time in collecting my scattered thoughts, and endeavouring 
to account for what had thus unexpectedly happened tome. For 
a moment, I was inclined to suppose this violence might have 
proceeded from the Catholics; but | soon came to the conclu- 
sion, that, though Mart did not appear, he must have committed 
this outrage in order to part me from my friends, and force 
me to marry him; and I resolved to suffer every persecution 
rather than become the wife of sucha wretch. The possibilit 
of effecting my escape was the next idea that presented itself 
tomy mind. I devised many plans for this purpose; the ex- 
treme poverty of my gaoler made me conclude it was probable 
that she might be bought over; at least, I determined to leave 
no means untried; fortunately I had trinkets of value about 
me when I quitted home ; my purse was, also, well stored with 
gold; and I again looked round on the face of the woman to 
see if I could trace one sign of pity on her distorted and 
wrinkled countenance. My survey convinced me that I had 
no hope but from bribery, and 1 mechanically felt for my 
watch and other trinkets, which now seemed of unspeakable 
value to me. You may imagine my dismay when I found all, 
together with my purse of gold, was gone. I immediately 
jumped out of bed, and, without thinking of my unprotected 
state, accused the old hag of theft, and demanded the restitution 
of my treasures. I believe she thought me mad, for she ran 
from me, in great alarm, and bolted the door behind her. I 
had no means of escape, as the windows were strongly barri- 
caded; still, I did not fail to scream, and endeavour to attract 
some passer-by; but, alas, all my efforts were fruitless, and I 
began to give myself up to despair. 

I was aroused from this state by the return of my keeper 
accompanied by two other women, if possible, more wretched than 
herself. They seized upon me, pinioned me; and, regardless of 
my eutreaties, bound me to the bed; the old woman muttering, 
q ater of these freaks, Madam; at all events let’s keep you 
secure till he comes, or my life may pay the forfeit. Now, if you 
had money to bestow, it would be quite another thing ; one would 
not mind risking something for that ; but, no—you can’t pay ; so 
Stay where you are. He'll be here to morrow with the priest to 
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make all sure, and then I’ve done with such a troublesome 
charge. I’ve wrought his bidding before, but I little thought 
what he now required of me, or he might have found some 
other keeper, at least, unless furnished with double pay.” 

This undisguised avowal of her sentiments caused me again 
to try bribery. I promised to make her rich; but the con- 
sciousness of the infamous life she had led made her fearful of 
being betrayed, she therefore refused all my overtures. Oh, 
how I regretted the loss of my gold! that gold which, a few 
hours before, I had prized so little, would now have released 
me from my present difficulties ; and, probably, restored me to 
my friends. 

I endeavoured to ascertain from the hag who her employer 
was; but, after she had refused my offers, I could gain no an- 
swer from her. However, I was entirely persuaded that no one 
but Mart would act thus towards me ; especially when she men- 
tioned that some one was coming on the morrow with the priest. 
All the horrors of a forced marriage now presented themselves 
to my view; and that, moreover, with a wretch whom I would 
rather die than wed. And was I to be exposed to this alterna- 
tive? I could not believe it possible; but, murmuring a short 
prayer of resignation, I once more endeavoured to devise some 
method of escape. 

Many times I looked at the strong bars of the windows, and 
thought of the feeble assault I could make on such barriers, 
even if I could get rid of my keeper, which did not seem to be 
any-ways likely. Then, again, I was bound. How was I to 
free myself? I feigned sleep, in order to indulge more freely in 
these meditations, and, if possible, lull the suspicions of my 
keeper. I suddenly remembered I had a pen-knife in my 
pocket; and, after repeated endeavours, I so far succeeded as to 
disengage one of my arms sufficiently to obtain this desired 
weapon. With it, I could easily liberate myself from my 
benin I resolved to watch my opportunity, as I felt assured 
this was my last hope; and I was careful not to destroy it by 
any imprudence of my own. 

Attentively I watched the old woman, in the expectation 
that sleep might overcome her, and, thus, afford me the means 
of at least ascertaining the strength of the bars, and their height 
from the ground. 

Though I still pretended sleep, she did not relax her vigilance, 
and, I gave up all for lost, when I noticed the dawn of day 
slowly breaking through the bars and crevices of the hovel, my 
place of confinement. Shortly after, I heard voices and the 
sound of horses’ feet, and felt persuaded that my persecutor 
must be arrived. 

The old woman was now called, and she answered the summons 
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with alacrity ; but returned so speedily that I had not time to 
reach the window. From her half-muttered expressions, I dis- 
covered it was not the master who had arrived, but only some 
of his minions, and that he was to be there in the course of 
a few hours. 

One of the men came to the door to persuade the old woman 
to join their after-travel revel. For some time she refused, 
but at length yielded to his repeated entreaties; observing that, 
I was “safe bound, and fast asleep, and she would give me leave 
to escape if I could.” 

After she had locked and barred the door, I heard her proceed 
down stairs. Stealthily, as one whose life might depend on the 
noiselessness of her movements, I crept from the bed, and pro- 
ceeded to the window which appeared so barricaded and secure. 
As I tried the bars, one of them seemed to give way, and, ona 
nearer examination, I found that time had decayed the frame- 
work of the window, and that I was at no great height from the 
ground. Tremblingly I set to work, and had soon loosened one 
of the bars sufficiently to move it from side to side, and obtain 
an aperture large enough to let myself through, when I heard 
the old woman ascending the creaking staircase that led to the 
fastened door of my prison bed-room. Even in this emergency, 
I did not allow my presence of mind to forsake me, but, re- 
treating cautiously though quickly into bed, I concealed myself 
as much as was advisable under the bed clothes. Fortunately, 
the broken wood of the window-frame had fallen outwards; had 
it been otherwise, the fragments, strewing the floor of the room, 
would have inevitably betrayed my purpose and attempt. 

When the hag, by a peering inspection, had deceived herself 
into the belief that I still slept, she deposited something, which 
I took to be the wages of her cooperation in the iniquity intended 
me, in arecess, which disclosed itself behind a diminutive sliding 
panel of the wainscoating, and, taking the precaution to refasten 
the room-door, hastily returned to her companions. Not a 
moment was to be lost; I stole tothe window; without hesitation 
swung myself from the sill; and alighted safely on the soft and 
yielding ground of a vegetable-border, which lay beneath the 
casement from which I dropped. I knew not where I was, and 
felt conscious that my greatest speed would avail me little, as 
I was certain there was one horse, if not more, which they 
would immediately employ in the search after me, the moment 
my escape was discovered. As I cast around, not knowing how 
to proceed, I espied a jennet, fastened to a tree at the roadside 
approach to the cottage. As my good fortune would have it, 
some stone steps for the accommodation of travellers, mounting 
and dismounting their beasts of burden, projected from the base 
of this tree, and enabled me without difficulty (for I am an 
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excellent horsewoman) to hoist myself sideways on to the saddle, 
and, seizing the pummel with one hand, and the reins with 
the other, to start the animal off at the top of his speed. 

I had not proceeded more than a couple of miles, rather dead 
than alive from terror, when I saw a rider in the distance; he 
had come out of a neighbouring wood, and, fortunately, did not 
panive me, but rapidly crossed the road (on which I now 

alted till he disappeared) into a bridle-way on the opposite side. 
I could not be mistaken in the figure of Mart! I immediately 
plunged into the wood he had quitted, and soon lost every trace 
of road, or path, or ordinarily practicable way. ‘Though my 
situation was fraught with danger, it was as nothing, compared 
with that which I felt I had escaped in rescuing myself from the 
clutches of my life’s dread, and persecutor, Mart. When I 
reached the other side of the wood, which I did after many 
stumbles and much difficulty, I discovered, to my infinite 
relief, a beaten track and a well known land-mark. I now 
felt comparatively secure, and, but for the loneliness of the road, 
should have considered myself quite safe. Released from the 
entanglements and the broken and uneven ground of the wood, 
I renewed my journey at full speed, and soon found myself 
approaching familiar objects. : 

As I did not choose to become the subject of further animad- 
version and gossip, I alighted at the cottage of a poor family, 
to whom | was well known, and giving the horse to their 
charge, proceeded to the Consul’s alone and on foot, by an 
unfrequented path. 

As i hastened along, a tumult of emotions and anticipations 
racked my breast, while reviewing the occurrences and the 
perils of the last few hours. Might not the very peculiarity of 
wy sufferings sink me in the estimation of my only friends ? 

ere not appearances against me? I might not even succeed 
in menrne myself in their opinion! There was my word alone 
against all that Mart would assert; and I knew he would do 
every thing in his power to ruin me,—the more especially as 
I had again, and so utterly, thwarted as well as fathomed him. 

My whole life seemed to me to have been one series of un- 
merited suffering. I was the very football of fortune; no 
sooner did I recover from one trouble than another, and a more 
serious one, assailed me. I began to be almost weary of life, 
and would gladly have found shelter and peace in the most 
lonely hut, wholly unmindful of the world, and “ by the world 
forgot.” Fortunately, self-respect came to my aid; though I 
could consent to be forgotten by my dearest friends, I could 
never allow my name to live coupled with the remotest doubt 
of its purity. By proper exertion, I might expose the machi- 
nations of my persecutor and, thereby, clear, if for a while he 
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succeeded in clouding it, my reputation. At least, 1 owed 
it to myself to make the trial, and, with this determination, I 
proceeded towards the Consul’s garden-gate, a prey to every 
heart-sickening emotion which I, in vain, endeavoured to over- 
come, and which it is impossible for language adequately to 
delineate. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘What of her ensues 
{ list not prophesy.”"—-WinTER’s TaLs. 


WueEn I saw the well-remembered gate, a glow of pleasure 
for a moment succeeded these painful feelings. It was but the 
effect of a moment; bitter sensations speedily returned, and, 
though I endeavoured to chase them away, they so entirely 
overpowered me, that, finding myself unable to proceed any 
further, I gladly took shelter, for a short time, in a retired 
alcove. It seemed as if some dire misfortune, greater than any 
I had yet endured, was about to assail me. I imagined Mart’s 
plans would succeed to my utter ruim—that my friends would 
forsake me—and that I should be cast on the world, my charac- 
ter gone, and myself deprived even of the means of procuring 
daily bread. The more | endeavoured to shake off these pain- 
ful thoughts, the greater was the force with which they re- 
turned; the rustling of the very leaves made me tremble. In 
the midst of this painful reverie, I heard, or fancied I heard, 
footsteps near the place. I quitted the garden in haste, select- 
ihg the least frequented paths, that I might avoid observation, 
and by a back door, tried to reach my room. It is said, I think 
incorrectly, that guilt alone causes fear. At that moment, I 
felt more fear than I had ever known; I| feared almost my own 
shadow; still, there was certainly no guilt to be attached to 
me. 

On my way to my apartment, I was obliged to pass Mrs. 
Raymond’s dressing room ; without knowing what I did, I tapped 
at the door. When [ heard one of my pupils exclaim, “ come in,” 
I trembled so violently, that, for a moment, I was obliged. to 
support myself by the side-post of the door-way ; but, reflecting 
that any appearance of fear might injure my cause with those 
to whom { was most desirous of justifying myself, I rallied 
from my irresolution, and entered. 

When I opened the door, the girls screamed, and their 
mother looked amazed and terrified, though she remained silent. 
This reception so completely unnerved me, that I sank on a 
chair and burst into tears. My pupils approached me, and the 
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eldest of the dear girls, taking my hand, asked in a gentle voice 
—‘* Are you really alive? we thought you were lost, or dead, 
but here you are restored to us; oh, we are so happy!” and, 
losing all the fear she had evinced on my first entrance, she 
threw herself into my arms, and we continued weeping some 
time. At length, Mrs. Raymond addressed me, and requested 
me, though in a considerate and kindly manner, to account for 
my late a and present return.—‘‘ We are all as 
anxious as Eleanor to be informed of your adventures. Do, 
my dear girl, satisfy what I trust is a better feeling than curi- 
osity; but, if you are not sufficiently recovered, we will wait 
till to-morrow.” This | would not allow, and therefore, sub- 
duing my excitement, I related to them, with as much compo- 
sure as I could assume, whatever had taken place since my 
unfortunate walk. They did not attempt to control their 
feelings during the recital; and when I had finished, Mrs. R. 
promised, unsolicited, that every thing should be done to right 
me in the public opinion; ‘ for you will not be surprised,” said 
she, “‘ to licen that Mart has been extremely busy, traducing 
you everywhere. Of course, he did not venture to do so here ; 
but I must now recount to you all that occurred after you last 
quitted the house. 

** When we returned home in the evening, Eleanor and Mar- 
garet sought you everywhere, in order to exchange the cus- 
tomary, ‘Good night!’ They were even desirous of invading 
your chamber, but I persuaded them not, as I thought, from 
your retiring earlier than usual, you were fatigued, and might 
wish to be undisturbed. 

“On the morrow, they went into your room shortly after 
sun-rise, and finding your bed had not been slept in, they ran 
with all speed to inform me of the circumstance. My husband 
being absent from the Island, I was without an adviser on the 
instant, and scarcely knew how to act. However, I arose imme- 
diately, and proceeded to order an immediate and diligent search 
to be prosecuted, in which myself and the girls most anxiously 
participated. I need not apprize you that all our efforts were 
vain, though the people sought for you in every direction, and 
made, far and wide, every imaginable inquiry. No person had 
seen you since you left the house, and we began to fear you 
must, by some accident, have fallen into the sea, for, in search- 
ing the shore, a piece of your scarf was discovered and brought 
to us. 

‘Just as we had exhausted every conjecture, Mart made his 
appearance, and affected to be sincerely interested about your 
fate. He even offered to renew the search in person. From 
the apparent warmth with which he took up the cause, and his 
endeavours to account satisfactorily for your disappearance, | 
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began to think more favourably of him, and to reproach myself 
with injustice towards him; though the girls and the servants 
had, from the first, persisted in laying it all to the charge of 
‘that sly, bad man.’ He left us under the plea of prosecu- 
ting further inquiries; little did I surmise how much he was 
interested in lulling our suspicions. 

‘‘The same afternoon, I was informed that a decent-looking 
fisherman requested to see me, and would entrust his message 
tono oneelse. I naturally thought he might bring us some 
tidings of our missing friend, and ordered him to be admitted. 
He was a civil-spoken man, but his first appearance struck me 
as belying the character in which he was fain to approach me. 
His dress was perfectly seafaring, but, unfortunately for the 
crecibility of his tale, his hands were white and smooth. I 
took no notice to.any one of this circumstance at the time, but 
determined to scrutinise every statement he made, and to weigh 
every word he uttered. He informed me that, on the day you 
were missing, a lady answering the description of Miss Neville 
had entered his boat with a very dashing young man, and that 
he had rowed you both to the ship, which, you may remember, 
was detained in our offing by contrary winds, but which, the 
wind changing the same evening, had then weighed anchor 
and resumed its voyage. From the account he gave of your 
person, your dress, and your manner, it was impossible not to 
recognize the likeness. Nor was he less accurate with respect 
to the gay Mr. Y.; still, though I could not convict him, I 
felt assured of the falsehood of the whole relation, and, in con- 
sequence, dismissed him without any reward. I was, now, 
more convinced than ever of the rectitude of your conduct, and, 
in that very respect, the more alarmed and distressed as to what 
had become of you. I felt assured that those who attempted 
to mislead me with a false account of your whereabouts were 
the parties in possession of the true one. 

** Had the Consul been with me, we might have taken some 
more cecided measures. From an observation the pretended 
fisherman dropped during my cross-examination of him, I again 
altered my opinion of Mart; and, though | could not believe 
him capable of the horrid crime of murder, I felt assured he 
was, in some way, privy to your disappearance. 

“What could I do? I was obliged to dissemble; in the 
absence of my husband, no business could be transacted with- 
out the assistance of this man; and, besides, had I any proof? 
Without that, I could not act. In the mean time, directly after 
the visit which the-pretended fisherman made me, Mart spread 
every where the report of ‘the virtuous Miss Neville’s elope- 
ment,’ (for so he termed it,) ‘with the dashing Mr. Y.’ His 
emissary, (as it is now evident the fellow was), the fisher- 
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man, was examined and catechised in every coterie, and, from 
the tremendous shaking of heads (not to mention the turning 
up of eyes, and the ejaculations of ‘who would have thought 
it’), sundry old ladies have contracted a habit of perpetual mo- 
tion, which I fear they will not easily get rid of, unless your 
appearance should petrify them into stillness and silence. At all 
events, they will feel little obliged to you; you have destroyed a 
charming tale of scandal, which would have lasted them, at the 
very least, for a calendar month. Why they would sooner, in 
their hearts, forgive your elopement, at which they are so im- 
measurably shocked, than this inopportune reappearance of 
yours to prove that you never eloped at all.” 

As soon as Mrs. Ra mond had finished her recital, we dis- 
missed my pupils, and continued talking over the affair until 
midnight, but without coming to any specific conclusion as to 
what was best, taking every circumstance into consideration, to 
be done. 

We proposed many plans, which all ended in the very way 
most disagreeable to me; namely, in shewing me the expe- 
diency of my leaving this dear, familiar, home. ‘I perceive, my 
poor young friend,’’ Mrs. R. continued, “there is no longer 
peace for you here: much as we shall lose by your departure, 
we cannot, for a moment, wish you to remain. You are sur- 
rounded by foes, instigated wd set on by that hateful man. 
He will never allow you one moment’s peace, while you are 
near him. The parting will be a painful one to us all; but can 
I, ought I to saies a selfish feeling, when I have seen you, 
for years, acting so becomingly, so often making sacrifices for 
the benefit of others, totally regardless of your own interest or 
gratification ? Believe me, my dear girl, such conduct has not 
passed unnoticed, and it will not gu unrewarded. ‘Though you 
as pte from us, you will obtain new friends, I have no doubt ; 
and may you be happier than we could make you! As for 
the debt I owe you, for your care in rearing my children, who 
are, largely through your unremitting attention, an ornament 
to the circle in which they move, this can never be repaid. 
We are not wealthy, you are aware; but you shall never want a 
friend while we live, or have the means of supplying any neces- 
sities so moderate as, from your confirmed habits of thinking 
and acting, are ever likely, under the most unforeseen circum- 
stances, to overtake you. At an age when you might almost 
have been said to require a mother’s care yourself, you have 
been, I am grateful to acknowledge it, a second ‘parent to my 
children. Surely you will not refuse me the pleasure of being, 
as far as lies in my power, the same to you. 


(To be continued. ) 











Our Cabinet of Gems and Curiosities. 


[As the fourth act of the Tragedy, which appears in this 
Number of Hood’s Magazine, contains the author’s dramatic 
and blank verse description of the posthumous Coronation of 
Ignez de Castro, we think it seasonable to insert, among our 
Gems, two prose narrations, from different pens, of that un- 
paralleled ceremonial. | 

“Don Pedro, whose passionate grief for the death of his 
beloved wife amounted almost to insanity, flew to arms, to revenge 
it, and carried fire and sword through a considerable part of 
the kingdom ; till the Bishop of Guarda, and his noble-minded 
mother, Beatrice, represented to him the madness of avenging, 
on the subjects of the King, the crime which he had committed. 
Alonso, too, showed many deep signs of contrition ; and peace 
was, at length, restored between father and son, which continued 
till the death of the former. 

Six years after the fatal events of Coimbra, Don Pedro 
ascended the throne of Portugal. His first care was to establish 
the validity of his secret marriage with his adored, and still 
fondly remembered, Ignez de Castro. He publicly attested it 
by oath, placing his hands on the book of the four Evangelists. 
The Bishop of Guarda produced, also, the dispensation from 
Rome which he had obtained to sanction that Prince’s union 
with the godmother of his son Ferdinand, and declared he had 
privately performed the marriage rite. 

The remains of Donna Ignez de Castro were, then, disinterred 
at Santa Clara, and her fond and sorrowing husband caused to 
be performed a ceremony, till then unheard of, in history, or in 
fable. This was the solemn coronation of her corpse, as Queen 
of Portugal, at the church of Alcobaga, with a pomp and splen- 
dour never before witnessed in the kingdom. The royal family, 
the nobility, and courtiers, did homage to her remains, and kissed 
her withered hand, whilst Don Pedro stood by, directing the 
ceremony, as if she had been a living queen. When this august 
rite of coronation was concluded, the torches that gave light 
to the festival, now, became those of the funeral, and the body 
of the murdered lady, so lately crowned with this world’s pomp, 
was once more consigned, with all solemnity and honour, to the 

darkness of the tomb. A magnificent monument of white 
marble was soon after erected to her memory. 

-. These honours paid to the remains of a beloved wife were not 
‘sufficient to satisfy the feelings of a fond and sorrowing husband, 
who could find no peace till her death should be fully and ab- 

solutely revenged. Her murderers, most probably favoured by 
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Alonso, who sanctioned her death, had fled with great secrecy 
into Castille, soon after that event, and there lived under the 
protection of Peter the Cruel, a king notorious for his own acts 
of horror and of murder. 

Don Pedro, now himself a king, determined to get the persons 
of these guilty men within his own power. By a treaty set on 
foot between Portugal and Castille, expressly for that purpose, 
he secured, as his prisoners, Gongalves and Coello. Diego had 
timely notice of his danger, and fled into France, where he died 
in poverty and disgrace; but Gongalves and Coello suffered 
death by lingering torments ; whilst Don Pedro, whose feelings 
of bitter resentment seemed to have arisen almost to madness 
during the execution, looked on exultingly, and reproached 
them to the last for their savage and guilty deed. 

Gongalves, who retorted fiercely on the prince, suffered with 
a firmness of spirit, that, had he been a better man, or had died 
for a less crime, would have excited pity and admiration. As 
it was, execrations followed him and his guilty companion to 
the grave. | a 5e 

His vengeance in some measure satisfied, and all honour paid 
to the memory of his unhappy wife, Don Pedro endeavoured 
to turn his shanna to the duties of his station; but, to the 
last, he was wont frequently, if not daily, to visit her tomb, 
and there to meditate upon his own approaching death. He 
lived, however, to prove a great and good king; and so much 
benefit did he confer on the country he governed, that, when 
he died, the whole kingdom mourned for him as for a father; 
and said of him, as the people of Rome did of Titus, ‘ That 
either Don Pedro should never have been born, or have never 
died.’” 

From “‘ The Talba, or the Moor of Portugal,” by Mrs. Bray. 





‘‘ THERE are on record some disinterments so remarkable, as 
regards the feelings that occasioned them, as to have become 
matters not only of history, but also of poetry, and that, too, 
of the highest order. Many have thrown the halo of poetic 
colouring round the romantic story of Ignez de Castro, the 
unhappy lady of Portugal, who, being privately married to 
Don Poaee: the heir of the kingdom, was assassinated by the 
order of her rvyal father-in-law. This occurred in 1355. No 
sooner did the decease of the King render Pedro’s power supreme, 
than he put to a cruel death the assassins of his wife, and issued 
orders for a splendid coronation in the cathedral of Santa Clara, 
in Coimbra. There, at noonday, in the presence of the as- 
sembled chivalry and beauty of the land, all that remained of 
Ignez de Castro, ‘his beautiful, his bride,’ was clad in purple 
and cloth of gold; a royal crown was placed on those hollow 
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temples once so fair to look upon; she was raised high on a 
chair of state; and Pedro stood beside her to see that none of 
the shuddering nobles failed to do homage by touching that 
fleshless hand. Time, place, and circumstance, all conspired to 
make the spectacle one of splendid horror. Never before, nor 
since, was the great lesson of the frailty of human life, and the 
nothingness of earthly grandeur, so sternly taught; for even he 
who had summoned this vast assemblage, that he might thus 
vindicate the fame of Ignez, and his own fidelity to her, was 
only mocked by the pageantry of the scene. It restored her 
to him, indeed, but not in the living and breathing loveliness 
which had first won his affections. He had avenged her death; 
he had made those haughty nobles, who feared degradation if 
she came to be queen over them, humble themselves before her 
dust. Still, the heart yearned for more; but all that remained 
for him to do was to restore his queen to the loneliness of the 
sheltering grave. She was re-interred with great state in the 
church of Alcobaca; and her tomb, rich in elaborate sculpture, 
and containing, at a later period, the remains of Don Pedro, also, 
was long a shrine for the visits of pious or curious travellers. 
It was finally desecrated and destroyed by the soldiery, during 
the Peninsular war.” 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


N.B. The Soldiery who were guilty of this desecration were 
the French, who broke open the tomb, &c., in the hopes of dis- 
covering, therein, hidden valuables and treasures. It must have 
escaped Messrs. Chambers’ attention, or they would not have 
failed to rectify this important omission of their writer whom 
we are quoting. The same writer commits two other still more 
unaccountable blunders, where he says, in a part of the above 
narrative which we have omitted, “ Don Pedro submitted in 
silence to the blow that thus ruined his happiness. For thirteen 
years, during the lifetime of his Father, he took no measure of 
revenge,” &c. On the perpetration of the murder, Don Pedro 
took up arms against his father, as truly stated by Mrs. Bray, 
and only laid them down, after doing considerable damage, and 
creating immense alarm, on the joint inter¢ession of his Royal 
Mother and the Archbishop of Braga. And, instead of thirteen, 
only six years, or thereabout, intervened between the Tragic 
Catastrophe of his wife’s assassination, and Pedro’s ascension 


of the Throne of Portugal.— Editor of Hood's Magazine. 





Soritary ConFrinEMENT.—Solitude is dangerous to reason, 
without being favourable ¢o virtue.” —Johnson. 


_ SEPT, 1846. NO. ITI, VOL. VII. T 
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REBECCA, 
AT THE COUCH OF IVANHOE IN THE CASTLE OF FRONT DE BUF. 


Boast not each deed of high emprize, 
Of chivalry’s fantastic flame ; 
"Tis Cruelty's accurst disguise, 
"Tis empty Honour’s borrow’d name : 
For this, affections pure and high, 
Domestic love, and Seaceful bliss, 
The generous thought, the social tie, 
Are wildly barter’d—all for this! 


His course through seas of blood pursued, 
While widows’ tears its track proclaim, 
"Mid churlish broil, ’mid battle feud, 
The wand’ring Knight aspires to fame : 
But where, alas! when death shall seize 
The shiver’d spear of knighthood’s trust, 
Where is the fame that death decrees 
To knighthood’s vainly honour’d dust ? 


The rusted mail, the mould’ring tomb, 
Some future pilgrim’s search:shall share, 
Who strives to learn the deeds, and doom, 
Of him whose bones lie buried there : 
But, in the rhyme once rudely trac’d, 
Vainly he seeks his worth, or name, 
And, pond’ring o'er the tale defac’d, 
Smiles at the boast.of knighthood’s fame. 
Yet think not, Christian! think not thou, 
~ Tho’ deeds of war my thoughts detest, 
That fear hath power to blanch my brow, 
Or e’er hath been my bosom’s guest ; 
My heart the God of Abraham knows, 
He knows that I my bluod would shed, 
Drop after drop, to heal the woes’ 
pression pours on Israel’s head. 
Heaven sees my thoughts, and reads my heart— 
A dungeon’s gloom my Sire contains ; 
With life itself 1'd freely part, 
‘That Site to-save from Seach, or chains, 
The child of Judah’s captive race, 
With Christian maids would proudly vie ;— 
To learn of me were no.disgrace, | 
When duty summons, how.to die. N,bL. T. 
, ey gl | sys yf * 
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THE INTELLECTUAL DRAMA. 


‘‘ AMoNGsT the supporters of the Drama are names equally 
eminent for intelligence andgirtue, and the illustrated body 
of life and character which our Stage presents has been 
constituted by the aid of men moving in the most honourable 
and varied spheres of action. ‘The senator, the lawyer, the 
physician, and the divine, have all contributed to this noble 
treasury of impassioned thought, and shown, that labours in 
so glorious a field subtract nothing from the dignity of the 
most exalted office, the gravest pursuits, or the holiest voca- 
tion. We say this to remind the reader of the conventional 
suffrages conceded to the Drama. We may add, that it num- 
bers men amongst its tributaries, in thinking of whom con- 
ventional station is altogether forgotten, whose rank was 
their genius, and who only studied the world as pupils, to 
instruct it as masters.” 


** The Drama has been well defined as ‘ The Exhibition of Hu- 
man Life in Action and Passion.’ The term ‘ human life’ is here 
used to indicate not merely the visible succession of events, but 
those inward emotions, reasonings, and contemplations, which 
struggle and have birth in the bosom of man in all the varieties 
of his character and condition. To disclose the solemn and 
imperishable experience of the human spirit—to actualize the 
abstract—to detect the springs of conduct, from the most deli- 
cate influences to the more palpable and determined motives,— 
(and all this, in accordance with the peculiar character pourtrayed,) 
and to shape the operation of the whole into its social and inci- 
dental results,—is the work of the Drainatist. How noble and 
universal must be the agency which accomplishes this task with 
success! ‘There must be the widest sympathy with men; for 
sympathy is the secret of that identification with character 
which is the great essential of a play. There must be the 
keenest penetration of motive, the deepest poetry of feeling, 
the richest stores of fancy, the most affluent invention, the 
nicest taste in selection, and, finally; the power of conceiving 
that, as a harmonious whole, which demands for its separate parts 
the highest faculties of heart and mind.” 


‘“‘ There has been within the last few years a decided progres- 
sion in the Drama itself; and in the public appreciation of its 
design. Nor, at the worst times, has the Drama been justly 
chargeable with the faults of the Stage. Aswell might Royalty 
be condemned for the misdeeds of Usurpation, as Art be held 
responsible for the sensuality of Spectacle. 


“‘ There is in the artist’s mission itself'a tendency to refine the 
mind, and to divest it of gross associations. The very idea of 
Art implies purity. Whatis Art? Theexposition of Truth by 
types,—the expression of a spiritual verity by material images.” 
T 2 
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“Tf, then, the mission of the Artist be of a nature so exalted, 
let the aim of all religious minds, in future, be to support the 
Drama as distinguished from those demoralizing productions 
which have occasionally brought odium upon the Stage. A 
profligate and worthless literature (whether it take the dramatic 
form, or another) cannot be more effectually destroyed than by 
the encouragement of a noble and healthy one. After Religion, 
Vice has no greater enemy than Genius.” | 
‘¢ What we have said upon Art will apply to the Actor, as well 
as to the Author. The Actor is something more than the Poet’s 
representative. His vocation requires of him that he, too, 
should be a creator. There is much for him to do, inde- 
pendently of delivering the text with correct emotion. He has to 
fill up, and that from his own mind, the speculative conception. 
‘To a great extent he is a poet uttering his idea in look, gesture, 
and movement. Does not his vocation, then, challenge our 
esteem? Allowing somewhat for the disrepute connected with 
the stage in earlier times, and for those human infirmities from 
which no calling is exempt, we shall find, upon the whole, that 
where the greatest devotion to Art has existed, there, too, has 
been found the greatest moral excellence.” 
From ‘‘ The Drama,” a Pamphlet. (Anonymous.) 





RUMOUR. 
Rumour, my friends! (next kin to Nobody, 
Who fathers half the mischief in the world)— 
Whose many couriers are the shifting winds; 
Whose throne, foul darkness ; and whose empire, fogs ; 
Whose scintillations, like the shooting stars, 
Flash o’er the gloom to deepen, not disperse ; 
Whose ministers are those who fetch and carry, 
And swallow-alls, and plodding go-betweens, 
Liars, and fools, incontinent of tongue, 
Who babble, amplify, and ravel truth ; 
With deaf, and dumb, and those who cannot read, 
Who read full well, and are not dumb, or deaf— 
Rumour, which passes in and passes out, 
Surer and subtler than the subtle air; 
For whom the space a needle’s eye describes 
Is thoroughfare enough, and room to spare ; 
And whose chief pastime is, with wondrous tales, 
To stun this whispering gallery of the world ! 
This gossip hath appear’d to me, and shown, 
That Famine, yonder, growing passing bold, 
Plucks sour Rebellion by the sleeve—who wait ? 
My serving men are shrewd; we'll task their skill. 
The Cathedral Bell, a Tragedy. 
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A LAMENT OF REAL LIFE. 


[In a former Number of our Magazine, we stated that Mr. Gower is a 
Surgeon, in practice, at Hampstead. 
impressions which his professional duties and experience furnished him 
withal, that the following Stanzas, of extraordinary descriptive and pa- 


thetic power, owe their origin. } 





Coop’p in a bare and cheerless room, 
Whose aguish walls and ceilings chill, 
Damp and abhorrent as a tomb, 
Our lungs with deadly vapours fill ; 


Great London’s sickly dawn of light 
Beholds us quit our crowded bed, 

After a long and restless night, 
Pale, as if risen from the dead. 


Thick mists without, and smoke within— 
The lukewarm grate—the empty shelf— 

The morning dustman’s deafening din— 
Babes stark and hungry as myself— 


Lo! fleshless Famine at the door 
His thin, unhealthy aspect shows, 
Threatening to blast the scanty store 
Which from our ceaseless labour flows. 


Oh! when we think on other times, 
And where and what we once have been— 
The village trees—the evening chimes— 
‘The snow-white cottage on the green— 


The downs where thousand folds release, 
Each blushing Spring, the tented sheep— 
The days of happiness and peace— 
The nights of sweet, untroubled sleep— 


Seeing far back the blessed spot 
Where once we dwelt, when all was well, 
And feeling what we now are not, 
What words our depth of woe can tell ? 


Now, low-born Tyranny displays, 
With stupid stateliness of nose, 
His standard o’er our latter days, 
And mocks our life’s unhappy close. 


The crooked tongue, with odious jeer, 
Denies the aid our sufferings ask : 
While features, wrinkled with a sneer, 
Betray their relish of the task. 


It was doubtless to the earlier first 
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The finger—pitiless and rude— 
Of scorn, for ever points at those, 

Who, fall’n from higher ranks, intrude 
Among the crowd— their peer in woes! 


But more than these, the fruitless cry 
Of children for their daily bread, 
Doth prompt my agonizing sigh, 
And craze my hot, distracted head. 
"Tis for their sake I thus obey, 
And, now, before the heartless quail, 
Whom ne’er, in their insulting way, 
My very servants dar’d assail. 


They bid me work—my sorrows scoff— 
Talk of imprudence—curse my pride, 
And threaten soon to turn me off— 
And did I ?—no, I ne’er replied. 
I might have said—Death soon will save, 
Less stern than you, your harsh intent 
Of calmly spurning to his grave 
A wretch with toil so worn and spent ; 


But oh! my children came before 

My softening eyes, and made me meek ; 
I bow’d—and falter’d to the door, 

And took my work—I could not speak. 


Oppressor of the poor! on thee 
_My pardon rests—my only curse: 
But oh! vain fool! T would not be 
Like thee, to gain the universe ! 
Gower’s Poems. 





We copy the subjoined, with entire approval, from Zhe 
People’s Journal : — 

HE Ten Hours’ Bint.—* The old ery is raised, that the reduc- 
tion of two hours per day would ruin the whole trade. How 
often has England been about to be thus ruined, and never was 
yet? It is pitiful that the master-manufacturers should now 
allow themselves to be, put into. the.shoes of the old slave-mas- 
ters, for this is precisely the argument which was used against 
the abolition of lanery Let them makethemselves sure of one 
thing—that the law,of humanity.is the law of profit; the man 
that finds his interest in being merciful to his beast, will find it 
equally so, in beimg merciful to’ his brother, and his brother's 
child. As it was found that the abolition of slavery neither 
caused the ruin of the West Indies, nor the throats of all the 
proprietors to be cut, as was threatened, so neither will the re- 
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duction of two hours in the mills ruin the mill-owners. It is 
high time that it became a fixed principle of public opinion in 
England, that its people shall not be constitutionally injured, 
and the race deteriorated, on any mere plea of any man’s, or set 
of men’s, interests. THE INTERESTS OF HUMANITY ARE PARA- 
MOUNT TO ALL OTHER INTERESTS, and will be found always to 
be the only real interests of the nation at large.” 


ae ee 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF MY SISTER, 
WHO DIED, NOv. 7, 1825. 


WRITTEN AFTER PERUSING HER PAPERS. 


In reading what remains behind, 
Mine eyes have started into-tears ; 
1 knew thee not so great of mind, 
Till thou hadst left these lower spheres. 


Yonder, methinks, I see thee stand, 
Thy form in snow-white vest attir’d! 
The golden harpstrings in thy hand, 
By which, on earth, thy soul was fir’d. 


Fast by the streams, be thine to roam, 
Where perfect life and bliss unite ; 

A tenant of that heavenly home 
Where all is good, enduring, bright! 


I gaze upon the evening sky, 
And fancy thee its fairest star ; 
See thee transfigur’d there, and sigh, 
To think how mean survivors are. 


Fond spirit! hover round my head, 
Still guard me with a Sister’s love, 
And, when I lay me with the dead, 
I trust that we shall meet above! 


LINES ON RE-VISITING HOME. 


Dear scene of many a guiltless joy, 
Where first my childhood stray’d, 
And tasted bliss without alloy, 
Nor deem’d such bliss could fade. 
Here first my breast with rapture thrilFd, 
And felt unmix’d delight ; 
Visions, by day, my fancy fill’d, 
And form’d my dreams by night. 
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And here my Parents’ tender care 
First rear'd their helpless child, 

And here arose a Father's pray’r, 

And here a Mother smil’d. 


Those looks of love, I see them, now, 
Unchang’d through changing years, 
And still, when grief my soul shall bow, 

Mine eye be dim with tears, 


Remembrance, thou shalt point the spot 
Of earlier, happier days, 

Build, on the past, my future lot, 
And turn my tears to praise. 












Ion. 





SONNETS, 


On the Representation of “ The Antigone” of Sophocles, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, in January 1845. 


[The following verses were written by the author of “ Rural Sonnets,” 
when warm from the impression which the superb and unapproachable act- 
ing of Mr. Vanpenuorr, in the character of Crron; and the utterly unsur- 

able power, grace, dignity, and beauty, of his daughter, Miss VanpENuHorr, 
in the character of Antigone, had made upon his imagination, and his 


judgment. ] 


Last night I was in Athens, at the play, 
And stood beside her Sophocles, the bard 
The Grecians honour with their first regard, 
Oh, proud event! Oh, memorable day! 
About us, and above us, hush’d, at peace, 
Sate warriors, sages, wits,—the men who “ shake 
The arsenal, and fulmine over Greece,’”— . 
The intellectual banquet to partake. 
The Areopagus arrive in state: 
The fiery-fickle Commons choke the rear: 
All hold their breath—the many ; and the great— 
Euripides, the rival, pales for fear, 
As, o’er the scene, first stalks th’ heroic maid, 
Antigone of Thebes, the doom’d, the undismay’d, 


The Tale moves on—the Chorus next advance, 

With high triumphal ode, and measur’d dance. 

But now, incarnate type of law and sway, 
Imperial Creon waves them to be mute ; 

Speaks the decree his subjects must obey ; 

Their Soy’reign’s edict who shall dare dispute ? 











































SEPTEMBER. 


No male of Cadmus’ seed ; no kinsman bold ; 
No sojourner; and, yet, before the throne, 
Ere cease the echoes of its will, behold, 
One, trembling, kneels to make these tidings known— 
‘* The dogs-devoted dead hath been interr’d !”— 
“‘ Death to the doer!”—hark, a voice replies, 
‘To ignominious life, be death preferr’d ; 
‘‘ Thy impious Vow, and thee, a Sister’s love defies.” 


A deep, electric murmur of delight 
Show’d Athens sympathising to the core, 
As, soul-erect, in nature’s weak despite, 
Antigone stern Creon stood before. 
She’s cast—to die ? shall Hamon nought avail ? 
Her death-plaint nought? beneath their despot’s nod, 
Shame on them, shame! his pliant nobles quail ; 
It needs a Seer to daunt their Demigod: 
And, when this Slayer fell in his career, 
Struck thro’ his son and wife, subdued, and awed, 
Rude Aristophanes relax’d his sneer ; 
Euripides was truth-rapt to applaud ; 
While the vast Theatre’s prolong’d acclaim 
Their conq’ring Poet crown’d with fortune and with fame. 





SEPTEMBER. 


Weave us a thousand Dahlias into one, 
What time September groups her floral train: 
Serve us a banquet, long before the Sun 
Go down, in molten rainbows, to the Main. 
Yon lawn of fountains, velvet, where ’tis spread ; 
Sweet with Clematis ev'ry near alcove ; 
Whose twining Honeysuckle, overhead, 
Trembles to music issuing from the grove. 
Bring apricots, and plums of bloomy hue ; 
Peaches—elixir of the solar beams; 
The fruit that melts in nectar, and the dew 
With which the grape, gold-green, or purple, teems: 
Till tints of Ev’ning soothe us, as the breeze, 
Unwooed on stubble-lands, glides, dancing, thro’ the trees. 
Author of “ Rural Sonnets.” 





Martieny at Nicgnt.—The evening at Martigny was tran- 
scendently beautiful, the weather being fine, the atmosphere 
wildly, spiritually bright, and the moon within one night of 
her fulness; “the moon above the tops of the snow-shining 
mountains,” We ascended the hill near Martigny, to the pic- 
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turesque old Feudal Tower, by this moonlight, and rarely in my 
wanderings have I witnessed a scene to be compared with this. 
Looking down the valley, the outline is bounded by a snowy 
ridge of great beauty, but, in the direction of the Grand St. 
Bernard, mountains of dark verdure rise into the air like pyra- 
midal black wedges cleaving the heavens. We are high above 
the village, and on one side can look down, sheer into the roar- 
ing torrent, many hundred feet; it makes you dizzy to look. 
The ruins of the castle, the verdure around it, the village below, 
the silence of night, the summer softness of the air, combined 
with an almost autumnal brightness, the mountains in their 
grandeur sleeping in such jae such solemn repose, the distant 
landscape, so indistinctly beautiful, the white rays of the moon 
falling in such sheets of misty transparence over it, and the glit- 
tering snowy peaks which lift themselves before you like grey 
prophets of a thousand years, yea, like messengers from Eter- 
nity,—is there anything needed to make this one of the most 
magnificent scenes, and most impressive too, that we shall be 
likely to find in all Switzerland ?—Dr. Cheever’s Pilgim of the 
Jungfrau. 





Tue Winps.—There are many parts of the world where the 
Winds, that with us are so uncertain, pay their stated visits. In 
some places, they are found to blow one way by day, and anothe 
by night; in others, for one half of the year, they go in a direc- 
tion contrary to their former course: but what is more extraor- 
dinary still, there are some places where the winds never change, 
but for ever blow the same way. This is particularly found to 
obtain between the tropics, in the Atlantic, and A.thiopic oceans ; 
as well as in the great Pacific sea.—Few things can appear more 
extraordinary to a person who has never been out of our variable 
latitudes, than this steady wind, that for ever sits in the sails, 
sending the vessel forward. He, who has been taught to consider 
that nothing in the world is so variable as the winds, must cer- 
tainly be surprised to find a place where there is nothing more 
uniform. ith us their inconsistency has become a proverb ; 
with the natives of those distant climates they may talk of a 
friend or a mistress as. fixed and unchangeable as the winds, and 
mean a eee ta by the comparison. When our ships are 
once arrived in the proper latitudes of the great Pacific ocean, 
the mariner forgets seston, and his skill becomes almost use- 
less: neither tempests nor storms are known to deform the 
glassy bosom of that immense sheet of waters; a gentle breeze, 
that for ever blows in the same direction, rests upon the canvas, 
and speeds the navigator.—Goldsmith's Animated Nature. 
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MILTON’S SONNETS. 


Traces, indeed, of the peculiar character of Milton may be 
found in all his works; but it is more strongly displayed in 
the Sonnets. Those remarkable poems have been undervalued 
by critics who have not understood their nature. They have 
no epigrammatic point. ‘There is none of the ingenuity of 
Filicaja in the thought—none of the hard and brilliant enamel 
of Petrarch in the style. They are simple but majestic records 
of the feelings of the poet; as little tricked out for the public 
eye as his diary would have been. A victory, an unexpected 
attack upon the city, a momentary fit of depression or exulta- 
tion, a jest thrown out against one of his books, a dream, which 
for a short time restored to him that beautiful face over which 
the grave had closed for ever, led him to musings, which, with- 
out effort, shaped themselves into verse. The unity of senti- 
ment, and severity of style, which characterize these little 
pieces, remind us of the Greek Anthology, or perhaps still more 
of the Collects of the English Liturgy—the noble poem on the 
Massacres of Piedmont is strictly a Collect in verse. The 
Sonnets are more or less striking, according as the occasions 
which gave birth to them are more or less interesting. But 
they are, almost without exception, dignified by a sobriety and 
greatness of mind to. which we know not where to look for a 


parallel.— Macaulay. 





Curtosities. 


re 


Proor tHat A MAN CAN BE HIS OWN GRANDFATHER.— 
There was a widow and her daughter-in-law, and a man and his 
son. ‘The widow married the son, and the daughter, the old 
man. The widow was, therefore, mother to her husband’s 
father ; and, consequently, grandmother to her own husband. 
They had a son, to whom she was great grandmother; now, as 
the son of a great grandmother must be either a grandfather or 
great uncle, this boy was one or the other.—He was his own 
grandfather!—N.B. ‘This was the case with a boy at a school 
at Norwich. 


“A Mr. Wightman, who has lately published a pamphlet on 
Railroads, states, that a complete delusion prevails as to the 
rate at which it would be possible to travel on these roads. He 
contends, that a velocity cannot be obtained, by their means, 
equal to ha/f that with which our best stage coaches now travel ; 
- and that the money which it is proposed to expend on them, will, 

in most cases, be thrown away. —Old Newspaper (April 1825.) 
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Poor Haypon.—‘“ Sir. The John Bull, of last Sunday, pub- 
licly asserted that I applied to Parliament for pecuniary aid. It 
is a falsehood. B. R. Haypon.” 

“58, Connaught-Terrace, May 16, 1825.” 


QueEEN’s MusiciaAns.—It is somewhat remarkable that, in 
this country, the favourite musicians of three Queens fell a 
sacrifice to suspicion and vengeance, within a space of thirty 
years—namely, Mark Smeaton, in the service of Anne Boleyn, 
who was executed in 1536; Thomas Abel, who tavght music 
and grammar to Queen Catherine, wife of Hemy VIII., who 
was hanged and quartered in 1540; and David Rizzio, secre- 
tary to Mary, Queen of Scots, who was murdered in 1556. 





Study—Educate—Conciliate—so shall THE FELON UNION- 
JACK be torn asunder. 

Let EVERY MAN remember he is a slave—A SLAVE OF 
ENGLAND—and let the thought torture and lacerate his breast. 


TIE HELL OF DAMNED PROVINCIALISM seems closing over 
Treland again. 


Men of the horny hand! 
So shall a great people spring, from THE OBSCENITIES of a 


province, to the dignity, and glory, and power, of a free and 
independent nation. 


No! men of Ireland, nine millions shall not be dragged at the 
tail of another nation. 

Ay! ON THE BLEEDING KNEES OF HER HEART Shall England 
atone, but never to beggars. 


“YounG IRELAND” in its Organ of Thought 
(Query, of Lunacy), The “ Nation” News- 
paper ( August 1. ) 





A Curiosity or LIrERATURE.—The substantive Sibyl, mis- 
spelt by D’Israeli, and a herd of imitators, Sybi/—it might just 
as well be swyBIL, as far as the analogies of orthography are 
concerned. | 





Greek CursEe.—On the road from Tragoge to Andrutzena, 
we passed one of those heaps of stones called, by the Greeks, 
Anathemas. A person, who has a quarrel with another, collects 
a pile of stones, and curses his unconscious foe as many times 
as there are stones in the heap. It is the duty of every cha- 
. ritable Christian to add at least one pebble as he passes by, so 
that the curses, in a frequented road, become innumerable. A 
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Greek, who should travel on one of our English roads, would 
imagine the whole population at war; and in Italy, where the 
heaps are larger, and generally occupy the inal of the best 
part of the road, he would be disposed to add another curse to 


fall upon the road-makers themselves. —Sir W. GeEtt’s Morea, 
p- 113. 





Foois.—Aineas Sylvius, among many others, sets down three 
special ways to find out a fool by :— 
Stultus (ait) qui querit quod nequit invenire, 
Stultus, qui querit quod nocet inventum, 
Stultus, qui cum plures habet calles, deteriorem deligit. 





THE Ipte Man.—There is a Spanish proverb which asserts 
that, ‘‘ The devil tempts all men but the idle man: the idle 
man tempts the devil.” 





Another Spanish proverb says,—Jews ruin themselves at their 
Passover: Moors, at their Marriages: Christians, in their Law- 
suits, 





Literature, 


ANTI-SUPERNATURALISM ANSWERED. By I. R. Park, M.D. 
(Nisbet and Co.) 


Tuis is a Tractate of great acumen, and evincing, on the part 
of its author, vast acquirements; entire familiarity with con- 
troversial Theology ; and adequate Jogical skill. It is not a 
task which we ever propose to ourselves, as conductors of a 
Periodical Miscellany, to involve ourselves, either as umpires 
or disputants, in Controversies on matter of religious Farra—on 
Creeps or DoamMas—though we may often have occasion to 
deal with the conduct of different classes professing different 
creeds, when such conduct falls short of their own standards of 
right, and of belief. This being the distinction we set up, in 
preservation and defence of the very nature of our Magazine, 
we can only glance at the execution of such a work as that on 
which we are commenting, and give no verdict as to its Zruth. 
Dr. Park, in encountering the party of the celebrated German 
Professor, Dr. Strauss and his Advocate, Mr. Harwood, does so 
with temper, and in an elevated tone of criticism, proving him- 
self, as he proceeds, a master of Hebrew 4nd Oriental Lore, 
and (if his data be conceded him) arriving in very convincing 
style at his conclusions. In giving the learned Physician’s 
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Chapter on ‘‘ The Anti-Supernaturalists of Germany,” we 
shall not only apprize our readers of the task he has proposed 
to himself, but supply our own very best apology to them for 
stopping short at that extract, and not attempting to decide, in 
such pages as ours, between disputants engaged on Themes so 
transcendental, and only appurtenant to the range of high and 
intricate Theological Lucubration. 


“ THE ANTI-SUPERNATURALISTS OF GERMANY. 


“ There are, however, different classes of Anti-supernatu- 
Talists, which, for the satisfaction of the reader, we may describe. 
Otherwise, this would be superfluous, as the evidence we propose 
to unfold has no regard to the particular views of each, but is 
equally independent of them all. 

‘* The description of them cannot be better given than in 
the words of Mr. Harwood, as follow :—‘ First, there are those 
Anti-supernaturalists who regard the miracles as frauds, and the 
workers of them as conscious deceivers: this school is repre- 
sented, in German literature, by the Wolfenbiittel Fragments. 
Secondly, there are those who take the Scripture narratives as 
real, honest histories of real events—those events, however, 
coloured by the opinions of the witnesses and the narrators, and 
exhibited in a costume of supernatural idea and phraseology ; 
and who hold it, accordingly, the great business of the inter- 
preter to translate the supernatural into the natural; to sepa- 
rate fact from opinion, and strip bare the actuality which 
orientalism has veiled in marvel: of this school the two great 
names are Eichhorn and Paulus. And thirdly, there are those 
who take the miracles and much else in Scripture, not as history 
at all, but as poetry, fable, mythus, having but an indirect and 
usually unascertainable relation to fact of any kind; as having 
a root in ideas, rather than facts; as symbols of a religious 
faith, rather than transcripts of an historical reminiscence: of 
this school is Dr. Strauss.” 

‘* A refutation of the arguments of Dr. Strauss, with a re- 
conciliation of all the discrepancies he points out in the Gos- 
pels, is what the writer has neither inclination to attempt, nor 
ability to perform. But that there is, without attempting this 
refutation, and ye all the objections urged by Anti- 
supernaturalists, a possibility of shewing abundant evidence, 
and that, too, supernatural, that Christ was the long promised 
Messiah ; this is what the writer conceives may be proved, and 
this is what he does propose to attempt.” 


, 
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THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Grisert A’Becxert. 
(Punch Office.) 


Tuts second part of A’Beckett’s History of England is, if 
anything, an improvement on the opening Number. Its power 
of titillating the risible faculties is immense; and yet the stream 
of History is not diverted from its channel—the main incidents 
are true to tradition and record—but they are so grotesquely in- 
tersociated with Quaint Phraseology and Burlesque illustrations, 
that we roar as we read, and grow good-humoured by virtue of 
our facetious Author’s new pills to purge melancholy, and kill 
the giant ‘‘ Dull Care.” 





BOROUGH POLITICS, A COMIC DRAMA, ww Two Acts. 
( Webster and Co.) 


Tuts is an Intellectual Drama of the right sort; thoroughly 
English in its construction, and its peculiarities; and preemi- 
nently so, in the genuineness of its pathos, and the lesson which 
it is calculated to enforce. 

It is a short tale of Petty Pride and Petty Ambition, schooled, 
by the effects of its own misdoings, into practical goodness and 
effectual reparation of the melancholy mischief it was in the 
act of perpetrating. ‘The first act, developing the self-conceit 
and vulgar-mindedness of two village Donnas, a Mrs. Thompson 
and a Mrs, Neville, in vivacious collision, is eminently comic, 
and, on every occasion of the performance of the Drama, ex- 
cited the hearty merriment of the audience; while the pathos 
of the second act—in which a very low-bred woman, all velvet 
and furbelow, and lack of education, is true to the promptings 
of natural affection—elicited the tears of the female, and the 
best sympathy of the male portions of the audiences before 
whom the Drama was represented, Mr. Marston has in no way 
or degree derogated from the status he holds as the author of 
the Five Act Tragedy, ‘‘ The Patrician’s Daughter,” by em- 
ploying his pen on a lesser Drama of such model-elements as 
“ Borough Politics.” We hope it will not be the last of its kind 
with which he will favour the public, and, thereby, assist in a 
Dramatic Reformation which shall banish mawkish French Senti- 

mentality, in meagre translations, from the English stage, and 
- substitute for it native sound feelings, and unequivoeal moralities. 


THE GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR. By Monsizur Soyer. 
( Ollivier.) 

So much has been said, by the periodical Press, of this New 

Art of Cookery, by Monsieur Soyer, that we are at a loss what 
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to add of our own part in commendation of the completeness 
and Science with which he has executed his task of authorship, 
in his ‘‘ Gastronomic Regenerator.” Though we do not relish 
its title, this work, it must be conceded, is the best, if not the 
sole one, of its kind in the department of modern first-class 
Cookery ; containing more receipts for made and fancy-dishes, 
table-ornaments, comfitry, &c. &c. than were ever brought into 
one focus and collection before. The work is, also, illustrated 
with numerous well executed Engravings, both picturesque and 
useful; ranging from a title-page Vignette, through varieties of 
dishes, &c. as served up to table with or without devices, to the 
kitchens, &c. in which they are fashioned and prepared. 
Monsieur Soyer’s work, though, from its bulk and embellish- 
ments, it is, necessarily, high priced, will, nevertheless, from its 
completeness and finish, command an extensive perusal, and be 
rewarded with a remunerating sale. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

WE have so lately visited Mr. Burford’s Panorama, and The 
Colosseum, and Madame Tussaud’s Wax Work and Napoleon- 
Relics, in the company of our readers, that they will excuse our 
doing more, this month, than remind them: how well these 
several exhibitions will bear and repay repeated visits and in- 
spection. 





BOOKS, &c, RECEIVED. 

The Comic History of England, by Gilbert 4 Beckett (Punch Office) : 
The Connoisseur, for August, with Lith aph Portrait of Miss Cushman 
(Mackenzie) : Borough Politics, a Cotnic’ Drains: by W. Marston, Esq. 
ee Acting Drama e): Gertrude and Beatrice, a Tragedy in 

ive Acts—The Hungarian Daughter, a Dramatic, Poem—and Dramas for 
the Stage, vol. 2—by George Stephens; The Agricultural Magazine for August 
(Sherwood and Co.): The Drama, a Pamphlet (Mitchell) : Festus,.a Poem, 
by P. J. Bailey, Esq., Barrister at law, second edition (Pickering) : The Modern 
Pyramid, and a Thousand Lines, by F. Tupper, Esq., M.A. (Hlatehard and 
Son): Lines on the Death of Lord Collingwood, by Rev. W. F. Darnell (Charn- 
ley, Newcastle) : Circular of the Peace Society : The Gastronomic Regenerator, 
by Mons. Soyer (Olivier): The Debater, by F. Rowton (Longman and Co.) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kalon, and Kadrr, we really have not room for; though agreeing with the 
indignant views expressed in the latter respecting the fiend-like subjection and 
retention of Algeria, by means of the Razzias, and other devilish practices of the 
French Army of Occupation. God forbid that an army so demoralised into 
brigandage and unscrupulous bloodshed, should ever be let loose on the plains of 
Europe, or recalled, to exasperate a thousand-fold, the horrors of civil war. The 
two papers, under one cover, are lying at our Publisher’s for the obliging author. 
So much will meet the eye of the public, before this Number reach it, respecting 
the celebrated Hindoo lately deceased, that we must decline, with thanks, the 
Memoir offered us from Sheerness. The further favours from Hampstead are come 
to hand. The communication from Guildford was duly received and answered 
through the post: as were the second Letter from Dublin, and those from Thanet 
Street; Newcastle; Twickenham; Blackfriars Road; Stanton-by-Dale; Cambridge; 
Manchester; and Eccleshall. Willour friend at Cork favour us with an address to 
which we can rettirn his MS., as we bare no opening for it? 















